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THE MANAGEMENT OF WIVES 


BY LILIAN BELL 





wives are managed, but once in a while 
truth, like murder, will out. 

It is far pleasanter to bend our thoughts to 
the way we manage men, both as sweethearts 
and as husbands, than to pause in our mad career 
when we find ourselves doing things we don’t 
want to and in a way we hate, and wonder why 
we are doing them. If we are honest, we will 
be obliged to admit that there is a man at the 
bottom of it. Every time. And of course it is 
the man we are in love with. Which sometimes 
means a husband. 

In popular fiction, proverbs, and cartoons, 
husbands are pictured as stupid animals, blind, 
perverse, born to be managed by some woman, 
and always, always devoid of tact. Who ever 
heard the phrase, “ As tactful as the proverbial 
husband?” Who ever heard anybody say, “ As 
clever as a husband ?” 

But the pathetic and absurd truth of the mat- 
ter is that when a husband is clever he is twice 
as clever as his wife, for when he is managing 
her the most she hugs to her heart the fond be- 
lief that she is managing him, and that he is 
at best a stupid old dear, fit for nothing else 
than to be steered along the path she thinks he 
ought to travel in. 

I have sometimes been accused of saying 
harsh things of men—God love them!—but if 
so, here is where I make the amende honorable. 
I respect them more than they suspect. 

If women think men are stupid, men know 
that women are contrary, and a clever man acts 

‘ on the suggestion. 
In matrimony a clever man is one who gets 
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ie is not often that women will admit that 
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his own way without his wife’s knowledge. If, then, he discovers that mere 
flattery will cause her to ask him which he prefers, salad with the dinner 
or as a separate course, when hitherto she has held out for the latter against 
hint and pleading, why, he would be, not a fool, but a wise man, if he flat- 
tered her. If, however, she is “on to him,” as Jimmie would say, and knows 
that his compliments are put up for the occasion, why then he must try 
something unique. 

However, few, few are the men clever enough to know this, or every woman 
I know would have her neck under the yoke. 

Another thing the tactful husband does is to let his wife cry. I don’t mean 
that he drives her to crying, or that he lets her weep while he stands unsym- 
pathetically by with his hands in his trousers pockets, his feet apart, and 
grinning sardonically. I mean that when an emotional woman needs a good 
cry, he realizes that it will relieve the tension. He does not get up and rage 
about and kick footstools out of the way and say, “Oh, for Heaven’s sake! 
stop crying, or you'll drive me to drink!” 

No! He goes and pats her shoulder soothingly and says: 

“There, little woman! I’m sorry the cook has left and your new gown 
hooks up crookedly, but cheer up! Let’s go out and have a jolly little dinner, 
and to-morrow I’ll write that tailor a letter that will make his hair curl.” 

Then she looks up through her tears and thinks how handsome and big and 
strong and glorious he is, and before the dinner is over, she has thought up 
two ways in which to economize, and so pay for the extravagance of his order 
to the waiter. For the common purse is not elastic, and she knows it. 

That is not the end, either. For days, yes, for weeks afterward, that wife 
will remember how comforting her husband was when her heart was so racked 
that she didn’t care whether she lived or died; and her soul will expand 
with gratitude until she will begin to pity every woman she knows because 
their husbands are of such inferior clay and not to be named in the same 
day with hers. 

Now when a woman compares her husband with those of other women in 
that spirit, it is not difficult to imagine that she will invent some way in 
which to show him what she thinks of him, for gratitude is an objective 
virtue and demands deeds to prove its being. And when her heart is in that 
softened state, the first thought which occurs to her is the subject of their 
last dispute. How could she have held out against such an angel of good- 
ness as Jack? Selfish creature that she is! Well, thank fortune! it is not 
yet too late to give in now, and just as soon as he comes home she will tell 
him so. 

Does that husband manage his wife? 

The clever man—and by that I mean, in this connection, the tactful man 
—is one without nerves. Or if he possesses them, he has them under control. 
He is not a fussy man. He may be as particular as you please. He may be 
a perfect old maid in the way he cares for his clothes. He may be so much 
of a gourmet that the dinner is spoiled for him if there is no sauce tartare 
with the fish. It may be that he cannot eat the bacon for his breakfast if 
the cook has not trimmed it carefully before broiling. Nevertheless, his tem- 
per and his nerves are under control, and he remedies these things without 
displaying anger or infuriating his wife. There are many noiseless and in- 
sinuating methods of getting your own way. It isn’t always best to rip up 
the carpet and break the furniture and kick the cat. 
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I heard of one amusing incident which bacon reminds me of. An ex- 2 





travagant man married to a thrifty, nay, a stingy, wife who was inclined 
to be a little selfish and forgetful of her husband’s taste, habitually allowed 
the bacon to come on the table with enough of the rind on it to make it 
taste. He mentioned it several times, but it produced no effect. His wife 
always marketed and dealt at the least expensive shops, where delicacies were 
not even kept. 

| At about the sixth lapse of wife and cook combined he went to a high-priced 


butcher and ordered a dozen glass jars of bacon already sliced and trimmed. | 
The price of it nearly sent his wife into hysterics. She saw half her week’s 
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profit out of the market money disappear at one fell swoop. So she took 
it back, and when they obligingly refunded the money she went into her 
kitchen and held a heart-to-heart talk with her cook which not only settled 


the bacon question once and forever, but it improved the coffee and lightened 











the rolls. Furthermore, and this is the test of the good housekeeper, she did 
not trust to the cook’s promises, but she went herself into the kitchen, for the 
first week or two, and saw to it personally that the meals were sent up to 
her husband’s taste. 

Of course this is only an example of tact in an individual case. Thousands 
of women, who are not on an allowance, could not be reached in that way, 
but this man was clever enough to master the governing motives of his wife’s 
character, and to touch her mental make-up where she was most susceptible 
to a reminder. 

However, for general practice and without reference to special cases, the 
man who manages his wife most successfully is the one who keeps his wife 
always good tempered, happy, and contented. The happy woman is most fre- 
quently the grateful woman. Of course there are many instances of happi- 
ness making women selfish and callous, just as there are numerous cases of the 
neglected and unhappy wife who still hopes to win her husband back by 
courtesy and unselfishness. It seldom works, however. And I have further 
observed that the most utterly selfish wives generally have the most indulgent 
husbands. It is an exasperating sight and almost puts a premium on sel- 
fishness. 

But a counteracting thought is that the happiest marriages are those 
where wife and husband strive to see who can be the most unselfish—who can 
give the most to the other. It is a fine art—the art of living together. Nor 
does it demand for each one to be wholly unselfish. The rarest pleasure comes 


, 
in occasionally accepting a real sacrifice from the other; accepting it gra- 
ciously, frankly, generously, and with wholesome appreciation of its worth. 








Sometimes to accept such a sacrifice is an absolute necessity to the re- 
cipient’s happiness. If a fishing husband is married to a society wife, who 
would be wretched at a farmhouse near the trout streams, while he could gain 
quite a little amusement from golf-links, it is his positive duty to substitute 
a minor for a major amusement, and go with his wife to a resort where 
she can show her clothes. Women who love silk linings seldom can find any 
companionship in trees and wild flowers. The tactful husband humors his 
wife, for he knows that in her gratitude she will allow him to join a stag party 
and to go fishing at some other time, while she very willingly stays at home 
with the children. Oh, it pays to humor a woman! 

There is, however, a type of woman of which I would hesitate to speak if 
I did not believe she is often misunderstood and mistaken for another type. 
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That is the contrary woman. The woman of small mind. The woman who 
wants to do a thing just because some one has told her not to. The woman 
who thinks it is clever to do as she pleases, no matter who objects, under the 
mistaken idea that she is thus showing her independence. That woman is 
seldom managed by her husband, because he is too angry at her, most of the 
time, to take the obviously easy method of getting his own way. With this 
style of woman I have no patience. I am like her husband—I won’t bother 
with any one so flimsy. 

But the other type of woman—the emotional, high-strung woman, the very 
feminine woman, the woman of the whimsical imagination, the woman of the 
eager interest in things—she it is who, from pure femininity, appears to be 
the contrary animal we women are always pictured by the Sunday papers. 
Possibly she is contrary, if to go against tradition or strike out new paths 
is to be contrary. Perhaps she does change her mind a dozen times a week, 
and disbelieve to-day what she averred yesterday. Possibly the mysterious 
and forbidden do appeal to her imagination. Therein lies her charm. Wom- 
an’s infinite variety should never be mistaken for woman’s stubborn mulish- 
ness. 

Yet American men make good husbands to even little fools. They live 
peaceably with even contrary women, and love them—ay, even honor them! 
Respect them far beyond their worth and indulge them far beyond their 
deserts. To live quietly with a quarrelsome woman, to manage a contrary 
woman, that is what the American man can do—is doing in thousands of un- 
pretentious homes to-day—his heroism undreamed of by his neighbors, and 
least of all realized by himself. But there they are—the unnamed, unhonored 
heroes of the eternally commonplace. 

No one but the American man would do it. But he is trained in a thou- 
sand different ways and from a thousand different sources in a chivalry tow- 
ard all women, and this chivalry always includes his wife. Among other 
races, chivalry sometimes includes the wife. Here in pulpit, press, public ex- 
ample, and private opinion from the lowest round in the social ladder to the 
highest, the American man is made to be the knight errant to all women. 
He rescues them from a real danger with the crowd looking on—and that is 
comparatively easy. He lives with one ill, fretful, complaining, and never 
lets her know that she is not as lovely and attractive as when first he met 
and loved her. Even a great American statesman did this. She never knew 
what others saw in his devotion to her. People say he managed his wife well. 
I say he loved her well. Ah, that is the secret. American husbands love 
their wives. 
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RS. LELAND’S cook looked up from 
her muffin-beating with respectful 
surprise as her mistress walked 

through the kitchen to the steps leading down 
to the small back yard, gay now with morning- 
glories clambering everywhere and trig little 
beds of red and white petunias. How Mrs. 
Teland could hold that faithful Marianna 
year after year, a question of perennial in- 
terest up and down the block, would have 
been no longer a secret had the neighbors 
known that this was the first time in many 
months that Mrs. Leland had invaded the 
cook’s domain. And now she was not on a 
tour of inspection; indeed, she passed through 
the kitchen with the slightest of good-morn- 
ing nods to Seotch Marianna and never a 
glance towards the pantry shelves, going di- 
rectly to the steps, where she paused, with 
her hand resting gently on the mass of morn- 
ing-glory vines that covered the railing 
round the little porch. It was early in the 
morning, a Fourth-of-July morning, and even 
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the presence of many shouting little boys 
and innumerable popping firecrackers in the 
other back yards did not wholly do away with 
the impression of midsummer early quiet. 
There had been a slight dash of rain in the 
night, and the flowers now stood up re- 
freshed, as gay as if rich garden soil lay be- 
neath them instead of a rather arid Chicago 
yard. Mrs. Leland looked first at Marianna’s 
garbage-can, artistically immeshed in vines, 
turned to call a crisp word of praise to Mari- 
anna for the skilful concealment, and finally 
looked slowly towards the other side of the 
yard, where the cut-off trunk of a tree, with 
a board nailed across the top, formed a stand 
for a flower-pot. No flower-pot was there 
now; none had been placed there since the 
last Fourth of July, when Marianna had 
taken her cactus down in order that Mrs. 
Leland might perch her little lad there, out 
of the dew, while she lighted the firecrackers 
which the wee, twisted fingers of the child 
could not hold; Vines crept over the stand 
now, and the woman on the steps looked at 
them, with her steady gray eyes showing ap- 
parently just the interest that the vine-clad 
garbage-can had aroused. In a moment she 
turned and went back into the house. 

Marianna, usually taciturn, as content as 
her mistress to let well enough alone, to 
avoid spoiling a successful relationship by 
unnecessary conversation, now started for- 
ward. 

“You are that white with nursing him!” 
she broke out. “Let me get you a sup of 
whiskey—there is some on the shelf here.” 

“Thank you, no,” began Mrs. Leland, but 
she was forced by faintness to pause. She 
dropped into the chair near the table and 
mechanically took up the spoon by the bowl 
of batter. The trembling of her hand went 
to Marianna’s heart. 

“The first shake of any sort that I have 
ever seen about her,” thought the cook, “she 
that’s a rock!” And she mixed the whiskey 
and hot water with haste rare for her. 

The hot drink brought the color back to 
Mrs. Leland’s blanched face. With the 
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crimson glow in her cheeks, she was a beauti- 
ful woman; when pale, her deep-set eyes, her 
rather thin lips, made her, in spite of the 
girlish oval of her cheeks, a trifle too stern 
in appearance for actual beauty. She needed 
the glow to soften her expression, to make it 
harmonize with the effect of the fluffy, dusky 
hair above the low forehead. When she had 
drained. Marianna’s potion she rése, looking 
herself again. ’ 

“You make good muffins, Marianna,” she 
said. “The nurse will enjoy them, I am 
sure.” 

“You need food bad yourself, ma’am,” said 
Marianna. 

“It is too warm for breakfast to-day,” said 
Mrs. Leland, lightly. “ Marianna, will you 
speak to Maggie for me, please? Tell her to 
say to all who come to inquire for Dr. Leland 
that he is very ill indeed to-day. She is to 
thank all who offer to help us, but ask no one 
to come in. Except, of course, that she will 
send the doctors up at once—probably Dr. 
Westcott will be here in a few minutes now.” 

“Shall I stop the boys of their screeching 
and popping? The Doctor must have had a 
terrible night of noise, and now—” 

“No. He especially wished that the chil- 


dren on the block should never be quieted for 


his sake,” said Mrs. Leland, quickly. 

Marianna looked after her grimly as she 
walked away. “ For,all his taking on about 
children,” she said to herself, “ he never cared 
as you did when the pore little idiot died 
last Fourth o’ July afternoon. What was you 
out there for, when you don’t come into the 
kitchen once in six months? Because last 
Fourth morning, ’bout this time, you set the 
wretched little skeezicks up on my stand, in 
the midst of my vines, and shot off the cannon 
for him; and enough to have killed a lady 
like you it was, to see him setting there 
shrivelled up like a monkey, with his crooked 
little arms and legs sticking here and there, 
and to hear his pore, silly, screeching laugh 
when the cannon went off. But wore heart 
was broke when he died in the fit that after- 
noon. "T'was the Doctor, he that always took 
on over him, that saw it was a blessed relief. 
if I don’t miss my guess. There’s a difference 
between fathers and mothers!” 


Mrs. Leland had hardly reached the room 
adjoining the one where her husband lay ill, 
when the doctor in charge of the case, a class- 
mate of Leland’s, entered. 
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“ Any change, Mrs. Leland?” he asked, in 
subdued tones. “He has stood the night 
well?” 

“He slept little, but has spoken several 
times, Dr. Westcott, and hardly feebly. In- 
deed, almost firmly, and with full conscious- 
ness of what he was saying.” 

“Ah! He has asked about his condition?” 

“To the nurse he said, ‘I am almost gone, 
I fear,’ and of me he asked an hour ago what 
day -it was. When told, he said distinctly, 
without great effort, ‘A year ago the little 
chap died.’ ” 

The doctor thought that he had exhausted 
his interested surprise at Mrs. Leland’s defi- 
nite, explicit replies to his questions, but now 
he admitted to himself that there was still 
occasional cause for amazement. “I sup- 
pose,” he mused, “she could hardly care for 
that poor little wretch as most women, as she, 
I faney, could care for a normal child. But 
I fear there is an icy quality about her that 
won’t aid us in keeping Leland alive.” 

“Mrs. Leland,” he said, “you noted that 
his voice was strong; there are a good many 
indications that, ill though Leland is, he still 
might get well if he could be roused to do 
his part towards it. If he asks you, instead 
of the nurse, abcut his chances next time, 
make him understand that he can do it, not 
we.” 

“You think he does not care sufficiently 
to recover?” ‘ 

“Well, ah—of course, illness, a long illness 
like his, gives great—er—-spiritual lassitude. 
He does need to be roused to a sense of the 
desirability of living.” 

Mrs. Leland turned away. “ Here is the 
chart,” she said. “ Shall I stay with him now 
while Miss Jones talks with you before you 
come in?” 

Westcott looked after her as she slipped 
into the sick-room. “A beauty,” he said to 
himself, “but poor Leland liked a good deal 
of fuss; he always had, in spite of his big- 
ness and lordly air, a clinging, childlike streak 
in him. Poor fellow! to have now to cling 
to an icicle! No wonder his grasp slips a 
bit.” 

Mrs. Leland sat down by the bed where her 
husband lay and looked at him, Westcott 
would have thought, with much the air that 
the nurse had had. So he could live—if he 
eared to. She went back in memory, at first 
almost as definitely, as quietly, as if she had 
been talking it out to Dr. Westcott, to the day 
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“ BWALL, MY EWALL, ARE YOU DEAD, TOO?” 
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when he had first told her that he had cared 
for life because he could live it for her. She 
checked off the two years of their engagement, 
the first year of their married life, three years 
of happiness so absolute that they had both 
laughed at the idea that there could be real 
misery in this life. Then, though misery had 
come with the poor, deformed little son, with 
the baby of the twisted limbs and the vacant 
mind, it was for a time shared misery, until 
—* until,” she said to herself, rousing herself 
to sudden fierce erectness, “ he proved that he 
had never loved me by believing that I, I, the 
mother of my precious baby, did not love it!” 

The suddenness of her movement made the 
sick man open his eyes. ‘She bent forward, 
moistened his lips with a damp cloth as pro- 
fessionally as Miss Jones would have moist- 
ened them. He looked at her a steady quar- 
ter-minute, his sunken eyes ‘beautiful, bright. 

“You are tired?” he whispered. 

“Not at all.” She wet his lips again and 
he closed his eyes. ‘She Teaned back, trem- 
bling, the tears slipping from beneath her 
own closed lids. “J tired? Could I ever 
tire, if—” 

Her thoughts went back to the three years 
of her child’s life. She had tried so hard 
to take the great trouble as‘ the wife of a 
physician should take it. To him, with his 
necessarily constant thought of the mechan- 
ism of the body, of the function of the brain, 
the sense of their child’s condition ‘must be 
more vividly painful and at the same time 
more a trouble to be endured with philosophy 
than other men could realize. Of his state 
of mind she felt sure, and she determined 
to minimize the pain for him by holding her- 
self to an attitude of strict common sense. 
She must never cry out her agony that this 
should have come to her beloved child, to the 
darling who~-was the very soul of her soul. 
In this world there w'll always be cripples, 
will always be children who cannot think— 
there was no reason why she should be set 
off from other mothers. That was how it 
must seem to a doctor, and that was the way 
she must look at it. Just a girl she had been, 
not twenty-two, when she began the hard 
struggle to be, for her husband’s sake, a sen- 
sible woman; and when she had worked at the 
task less than a year, how strangely he had 
begun to look at her, how strangely he would 
now and then take the child from her, as if— 
yes, at last it came to her—as if that child’s 
mother did not love it! There was fierce 
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passion in the stock from which Kate Leland 
came; there had been a day when her con- 
tempt for the man who could not understand 
raged.in dangerous fashion. Then had come 
the refuge of her race, icy calm. Once, long 
ago, she and the brother who had been the 
playmate of her childhood, the dearest thing 
in life to her then, had quarrelled; he had 
died many years later, unforgiving, unfor- 
given so far as words go, though passionately 
mourned. Now she encased herself against 
the husband who read her wrongly; even 
when the baby son died she had kept the 
armor on. 

“T did right, I am doing right,” she said to 
herself now. “Ah, Doctor? Ewall, here is 
Dr. Westcott.” 

When the doctor had gone she sat again 
with her husband while the nurse went. to 
her breakfast. Through the open window 
came the joyous sounds of the back-yard cele- 
brations on either side. The dimness of the 
shaded room seemed in some way to muffle the 
sounds, but suddenly a piercing cry of de- 
light rang out, a shrill laugh. She started 
and bent half forward, as if to lift a little 
body to her; perhaps the excitement would be 
too much for her feeble little lad—she must 
take him into the house at once. Then her 
arms fell apart; she drew in her breath, look- 
ed down at her husband. He was looking up 
at her, wistfully, yet with an expression in 
which, to her fancy, curiosity predominated. 

“You are tired,” he said. “ But Westcott 
thinks, I am sure, that the watching will end 
soon. You—you feel as you did when the 
boy died ?” 

Her head swayed on her shoulders. Even 
when dying he had no tenderness, could be- 
lieve she had not loved her child? Then 
fighting her terror took the haze from before 
her eyes, her terror lest she should say icily 
to this dying man, “ No, I do not feel as I 
did when my heart broke for the boy.” In 
the dizzy moment of silence she was saying 
to herself, tensely, “Let him be dastardly 
cruel; let me remember that we have been 
man and wife.” 

His eyes, in his weakness, dropped from 
their steady gaze at her before she said, 
gently: “The doctors still have hope. You 
can save yourself, Ewall.” 

He forced his gaze towards her again. 
“For what?” he asked. 

She shut her hands together. Did not 
cruelty deserve cruelty in return? He had 
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been a good doctor, She 
could say to him, “ For 
your work.” But there 
was something boyish 
about the wan face before 
her; she looked at it sud- 
denly with famished eyes. 
That hollow of the cheek 
—why, it was her child’s! 
“T never saw it before,” 
she cried. “ You look like 
Ewall, my Ewall!” 

“Your Ewall?” He 
raised himself eagerly, 
then dropped back, ex- 
hausted. ‘* Kate, did 
you—” 

Her passion passed. 
“Yes,” she said, dryly, 
“T did love my child. 
Strange, is it not?” 

The shouts, the laugh- 
ter from below, came to 
them in the stillness. She 
rose, went to the window, 
and peered down through 
the shutter. Her eyes fell 
upon the vine - covered 
flower-stand. Suddenly 
the effect of having been 
up all night began to tell 
on her. Thoughts of her 
baby mingled in confused 
fashion with memories of 
her brother, memories of ~ Drawn by LusTeR RALPH. 
their childhood when they 
too had laughed and 
shouted over their nation’s glory. But they 
were dead, were they not, baby Ewall and 
Dick? And the other Ewall, who looked like the 
baby, was he dead, too? She went quickly back 
to the bed and dropped on her knees by it. 

“Oh, how white you are!” she said. 
“ Ewall, my Ewall, are you dead, too?” 

“ Kate,” he said, “ I’ve been all wrong—” 

“No, no,” she cried. “I kept it all to my- 
self. How could you think anything else? But 
you are not dead like Ewall and Dick. I said 
to myself that it was the anniversary, that you 
would die this afternoon, just as baby did. But 
you won’t; you are going to live—for me.” 

“Can you forgive—’ 





“you THINK HE DOES NOT CARE TO RECOVER?” 


“Forgive! Oh, what right had I to try to 
be sensible? But now you must not talk, must 
not think of sad things—just listen to the 
firecrackers, Ewall!” 

A smile flickered over the Doctor’s white 
face, “Just the thing for serious. illness,” he 
murmured. 

Mrs. Leland laughed as she slipped away to 
call the nurse. “He is enjoying the Fourth, 
Miss Jones,” she said. 

“ Enjoying the Fourth!” The nurse looked 
at her, fearful. “Oh, you must go to sleep, 
Mrs. Leland.” 

“T am not crazy—but I will lie down now, 
for he is enjoying the Fourth, and so am I!” 
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The Canton-Flannel Rabbit, sitting on the window-sill 
In a downcast frame of mind, began to wail: 

“TI know that Baby Mary loves me very dearly—still, 
Why need she have deprived me of my tail ?” 


* 


The Canton-Flannel Rabbit simply 
couldn’t be consoled 
For his painful loss until, one lucky 
i day, 
It happened little Harriet within his hearing 
told 
That her lovely new Manx cat was just that 














way. 


* 


He heard her tell a 
story of a country 
far away, 

Called the Isle of 
Man — the birth- \ 
place of her kit— 
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Where the cats and kittens haven’t 

any tails with which to play, 

And, moreover, are extremely 
proud of it! 







How eagerly he listened then while Harriet de- 
scribed 
Her Manx pussy-cat: joy almost made him pale! 
SS \ I can’t begin to tell you half the comfort he 
imbibed 
From the fact that Soderic 
hasn’t any tail! 


He can bear unmoved the silent staring of the Rub- 
ber Cow— 


Rag -doll Dick’s remarks 


mf a TT 
Tay ity, ! 

no longer make him HO fc} P Hy) i 
hits 1D | 
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sore. 
He only says, serenely, —S——_—S__— 


“Tatts ave ont of fach- ¥ 











ion now— 


Cats abroad—and [—don’t wear them any more!” 3 
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CHAPTER XXII 


FTER his interview with Eve, 
Loder retired to the study and 
spent the remaining hours of 
the day and the whole span of 
the evening in work. At one 

aa o'clock, still feeling fresh in 
mind and body, he dismissed Greening and 
passed into Chilcote’s bedroom. The inter- 
view with Eve, though widely different from 
the one he had anticipated, had left him 
stimulated and alert. In the hours that fol- 
lowed it there had been an added anxiety to 
put his mind into harness, an added gratifica- 
tion in finding it answer to the rein. 

A pleasant sense of retrospection settled 
upon him as he slowly undressed, and a 
pleasant sense of interest touched him as, 
crossing to the dressing-table, he caught sight 
of Chileote’s engagement-book—taken with 
other things from the suit he had changed at 
dinner-time and carefully laid aside by Ren- 
wick. 

He picked it up and slowly turned the 
pages. It always held the suggestion of a 
lottery—this dipping into another man’s en- 
gagements .and drawing a prize or a blank. 
It was a sensation that even custom had not 
dulled. 

At first he turned the pages siowly, then by 
degrees his fingers quickened. Beyond the 
fact that this present evening was free he 
knew nothing of his promised movements. 
The abruptness of Chilcote’s arrival at Clif- 
ford’s Inn in the afternoon had left no time 
for superfluous questions. He skimmed the 
writing with a touch of interested haste, then 
all at once he paused and smiled. 
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“Big enough for a tombstone!” he said 
below his breath as his eyes rested on a large 
blue cross. Then he smiled again and held 
the book to the light. 

“Dine 33 Cadogan Gardens, 8 o’c. Talk 
with L.,” he read, still speaking softly to him- 
self, 

He stood for a moment pondering on the 
entry, then once more his glance reverted to 
the cross. 

“Evidently meant it to be seen,” he 
mused; “ but why the deuce isn’t he more ex- 
plicit!” Then suddenly a look of compre- 
hension crossed his face and the puzzled 
frown between his eyebrows cleared away. 

With a feeling of satisfaction he remem- 
bered Lakeley’s frequent and pressing sug- 
gestion that he should dine with him at Cado- 
gan Gardens and discuss the political outlook. 

Lakeley must have written during his ab- 
sence, and Chilcote, having marked the en- 
gagement, felt no further responsibility. The 
invitation could searecely have been verbal, as 
Chileote, he knew, had lain very low in the 
five days of his return home. 

So he argued, as he stood with the book still 
open in his hands, the blue cross staring im- 
peratively from the white paper. And from 
the argument rose thoughts and suggestions 
that seethed in his mind long after the lights 
had been switched off, long after the fire had 
died down and he had been left wrapped in 
darkness in the great canopied bed. 

And so it came about that he took his 
second false step. Once during the press of 
the next morning’s work it crossed his mind 
to verify his convictions by a glance at the 
directory. But for once the strong wish that 
evolves a thought conquered his caution. His 
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work was absorbing; the need of verification 
seemed very small. He let the suggestion 
pass. 

At seven o’clock he dressed carefully. His 
mind was full of Lakeley and of the possi- 
bilities the night might hold; for more than 
once before the weight of the St. George’s 
Gazette with Lakeley at its back had turned 
the political seales. To be marked by him 
as a coming man was at any time a favor- 
able portent; to be singled out by him at the 
present juncture was momentous. A thrill of 
expectancy, almost of excitement, passed 
through him as he surveyed his appearance 
preparatory to leaving the house, and then 
passed down-stairs. 

Once in the hall, he moved straight to the 
door; but almost as his hand touched it he 
halted, attracted by a movement on the 
landing at the head of the stairs. Turning, 
he saw Eve. 

She was standing quite still, looking down 
upon him as she had looked once before. As 
their eyes met, she changed her position 
hastily. 

“You are going out?” she asked. And it 
struck Loder quickly that there was a sug- 
gestion, a shadow, of disappointment in the 
tone of her voice. Moved by the impression, 
he responded with unusual promptness. 

“Yes,” he said. “I’m dining out—dining 
with Lakeley.” 

She watched him intently while he spoke; 
then, as the meaning of his words reached 
her, her whole face brightened. 

“With Mr. Lakeley?’ she said. 
glad—very glad. It is quite—quite another 
step.” She smiled with a warm,. impulsive 
touch of sympathy. 

Loder, looking up at her, felt his senses 
stir. At sound of her words his secret craving 
for success quickened to stronger life. The 
man whose sole incentive lies within may go 
forward coldly and successfully; but the man 
who grasps a double inspiration, who, even 
unconsciously, is impelled by another force, 
has a stronger impetus for attack, a surer, 
more vital hewing power. Still watching her, 
he answered instinctively. 

“Yes,” he said, slowly, “a long step.” 
With a smile of farewell he turned, opened 
the door, and passed into the road. 

The thrill of that one moment was still 
warm as he reached Cadogan Gardens and 
mounted the steps of No. 33. So vitally warm 
that he paused an instant before pressing the 
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electric bell. Then at last dominated by 
anticipation, he turned and raised his hand. 

The action was abrupt, and it was only as 
his fingers pressed the bell that a certain un- 
expectedness, a certain want of suitability in 
the aspect of the house, struck him. The 
door was white, the handle and knocker were 
of massive silver. The first seemed a disap- 
pointing index of Lakeley’s private taste, the 
second a ridiculous temptation to needy hu- 
manity. He looked again at the number of 
the house, but it, stared back at him con- 
vincingly. Then the door opened. 

So keen was his sense of unfitness that, 
still trying to fuse his impression of Lake- 
ley with the idea of silver door-fittings, he 
stepped into the hall without the usual pre- 
liminary question. Then suddenly realizing 
the necessity, he turned to the servant; but 
the man forestalled him: 

“Will you come to the white room, sir? 
And may I take your coat?” 

The smooth certainty of the man’s manner 
surprised him. It held another savor of dis- 
appointment—seeming as little in keeping 
with the keen, businesslike Lakeley as did a 
silver knocker or a white room. Still strug- 
gling with his impression, he allowed himself 
to be relieved of his hat and coat, and in 
silence ushered up the shallow staircase. 

As the last step was reached it came to 
him again to mention his host’s name; but 
simultaneously with the suggestion the serv- 
ant stepped forward with a quick, silent 
movement and threw open a door. 

“Mr. Chileote!” he announced, in a sub- 
dued, discreet voice. 

Loder’s first impression was of a room that 
seemed unusually luxurious, soft, and shad- 
owed. Then all impression of inanimate 
things left him suddenly. 

For the fraction of a second he stood in 
the doorway, while the room seemed emptied 
of everything except one figure, that rose 
slowly from a couch before the fire at sound 
of Chilcote’s name; then, with a calmness 
that to himself seemed incredible, he moved 
forward into the room. 

He might, of course, have beaten a retreat 
and obviated many things; but life is full of 
might-have-beens; and retreat never presents 
itself agreeably to a strong man. His im- 
pulse was to face the difficulty and he acted 
on the impulse. 

Lillian had risen slowly; and as he neared 
her she held out her hand. 
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“Jack!” she exclaimed, softly. “How 
sweet of you to remember!” 

The voice and words came to him with 
great distinctness, and as they came one un- 
certainty passed forever from his mind—the 
question as to what relation she and Chilcote 
held to each other. With the realization 
came the thought of Eve, and in the midst 
of his own difficulty his face hardened. 

Lillian ignored the coldness. Taking his 
hand, she smiled very sweetly. “ You’re un- 
usually punctual,” she said. “But your 
hands are cold. Come closer to the fire.” 

Loder was not sensible that his hands were 
cold, but he suffered himself to be drawn 
forward. 

One end of the couch was in firelight, the 
other in shadow. By a fortunate arrange- 
ment of chance Lillian selected the brighter 
end for herself and offered the other to 
her guest. With a quick sense of respite 
he accepted it. At least he could sit se- 
cure from detection while he temporized with 
fate. 

For a moment they sat silent, then Lillian 
stirred. “ Won’t you smoke?” she asked. 

Everything in the room seemed soft and 
enervating—the subdued glow of the fire, the 
comfort of the couch, the smell of roses that 
hung about the air, and, last of all, Lillian’s 
slow, soothing voice. With a sense of oppres- 
sion he stiffened his shoulders and sat 
straighter in his place. 

“No,” he said, “I don’t think I shall 
smoke.” 

She moved nearer to him. “ Dear Jack,” 
she said, pleadingly, “don’t say you’re in a 
bad mood. Don’t say you want to postpone 
again.” She looked up at him and laughed 
a little in mock consternation. 

Loder was at a loss. 

Another silence followed while Lillian 
waited; then she frowned suddenly and rose 
from the couch. Like many indolent people, 
she possessed a touch of obstinacy; and now 
that her triumph over Chilecote was obtained, 
now that she had vindicated her right to 
command him, her original purpose came 
uppermost again. Cold or interested, indif- 
ferent or attentive, she intended to make use 
of him. 

She moved to the fire and stood looking 
down into it; then slowly but decisively she 
turned back to the couch and took up her 
former place. 

“Jack,” she began, gently, “a _ really 
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amazing thing has happened to me. I do so 
want you to throw some light.” 

Loder said nothing. 

There was a fresh pause while she softly 
smoothed the silk embroidery that edged her 
gown. Then once more she looked up at 
him. 

“Did I ever tell you,” she began, “that I 
was once in a railway accident—on a funny 
little Italian railway, centuries before I met 
you?’ She laughed; then, as Loder still 
kept silent, she went on again: 

“ Astrupp had caught a fever in Florence, 
and I was rushing away for fear of the in- 
fection, when our stupid little train ran off 
the rails near Pistoria and smashed itself up. 
Fortunately we were within half a mile of 
a village, so we weren’t quite bereft. The 
village was impossibly like a toy village, 
and the accommodation what one would ex- 
pect in a Noah’s Ark, but it was all absolutely 
picturesque. I put up at the little inn with 
my maid and Ko Ko—Ko Ko was such a 
sweet dog—a white poodle. I was tremen- 
dously keen on poodles that year.” She 
stopped and looked thoughtfully towards the 
fire; then slowly back at Loder. 

“But to come to the point of the story, 
Jack, the toy village had a boy doll!” She 
laughed again. “He was an Englishman— 
and the first person to come to my rescue on 
the night of the smash-up. He also stayed 
at the little inn, and after that first night I— 
he—we—” She hesitated. “Oh, Jack, 
haven’t you any imagination?” The man who 
is indifferent to the recital of an old love-af- 
fair implies the worst kind of listener. “I 
believe you aren’t interested,” she added, in 
another and more reproachful tone. 

He leant forward. “ You’re wrong there,” 
he said, slowly. “I’m vitally interested.” 

She glanced at him again. His tone re- 
assured her, but his words left her uncer- 
tain; Chileote was rarely emphatic. With 
a touch of hesitation she went on with her 
tale: 

“ As I told you, he was the first to find us— 
to find me, I should say, for my maid was 
having hysterics further up the line, and 
Ko Ko was lost. I remember the first thing 
I did was to send him in search of Ko Ko—” 

Notwithstanding his position, Loder found 
oceasion to smile. “Did he succeed?” he 
said, dryly. 

“ Succeed? Oh yes, he succeeded.” She also 


smiled involuntarily. “Poor Ko Ko was 
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stowed away under the luggage-van; and 
after quite a lot of trouble he pulled him 
out. When it was all done Ko Ko was quite 
unhurt and livelier than ever, but the Eng- 
lishman had his finger almost bitten through. 
Ko Ko was a dear, but his teeth and his tem- 
per were both very sharp!” She laughed once 
more in soft amusement. 

Loder was silent for a second, then he too 
laughed—Chileote’s short, sarcastic laugh. 
“ And you tied up the wound, I suppose?” 

She glanced up, half displeased. “We 
were both staying at the little inn,” she said, 
as though no further explanation could be 
needed. Then again her manner changed. 
She moved imperceptibly nearer and touched 
his right hand. His left, which was farther 
away from her, was well in the shadow of the 
cushions. 

“ Jack,” she said, caressingly, “it isn’t to 
tell you this stupid old story that I’ve brought 
you here; it’s really to tell you a sort of 
sequel.” She stroked his hand gently once or 
twice. “As I say, I met this man and we— 
we had an affair. You understand? Then 
we quarrelled—quarrelled quite badly—and 
I came away. I’ve remembered him rather 
longer than I remember most people—he was 
one of those dogged individuals who stick in 
one’s mind. And since, he has stayed there 
for another reason—” Again she looked up. 
“He has stayed because you helped to keep 
him there. You know how I have sometimes 
put my hands over your mouth and told you 
that your eyes reminded me of some one else? 
Well, that some one else was my Englishman. 
But you mustn’t be jealous; he was a horrid, 
obstinate person, and you—well, you know 
what I think—” She pressed his hand. 
“But to come to the end of the story, I never 
saw this man since that long-ago time until— 
until the night of Blanche’s party!” She 
spoke slowly, to give full effect to her words; 
then she waited for his surprise. 

The result was not what she expected. He 
said nothing; but with an abrupt movement 
he drew his hand from between hers. 

“ Aren’t you surprised?” she asked at last, 
with a delicate note of reproof. 

He started slightly, as if recalled to the 
necessity of the moment. “Surprised?” he 
said. “Why should I be surprised? One 
person more or less at a big party isn’t aston- 
ishing. Besides, you expect a man to turn up 
sooner or later in his own country. Why 
should I be surprised ?” 
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She lay back luxuriously. “ Because, my 
dear boy,” she said, softly, “it’s more than 
that—it’s a mystery! It’s one of those fasci- 
nating mysteries that come once in a life- 
time.” 

Loder made no movement. “You must 
explain,” he said, very quietly. 

Lillian smiled. “That’s just what I want 
to do. When I was in my tent on the night 
of Blanche’s party, a man came to be gazed 
for. He came just like anybody else, and 
laid his hands upon the table. He had 
strong, thin hands like —well, rather like 
yours. But he wore two rings on the third 
finger of his left hand—a heavy signet ring 
and a plain gold one.” 

Loder moved his hand imperceptibly till 
the cushion covered it. Lillian’s words 
caused him no surprise, scarcely even any 
trepidation. He felt now that he had expect- 
ed them, even waited for them all along. 

“TI asked him to take off his rings,” she 
went on, “ and just for a second he hesitated 
—lI could feel him hesitate; then he seemed 
to make up his mind, for he drew them off. 
He drew them off, Jack, and guess what I 
saw! Do guess!” 

For the first time Loder involuntarily drew 
back into his corner of the couch. “I never 
guess,” he said, brusquely. 

“Then I'll tell you. His hands were the 
hands of my Englishman! The rings covered 
the scar made by Ko Ko’s teeth. I knew it 
instantly—the second my eyes rested on it. 
It was the same scar that I had bound up 
dozens of times, that I had seen healed be- 
fore I left Santasalare.” 

“And you? What did you do?’ Loder 
felt it singularly difficult and unpleasant to 
speak. 

“ Ah, that’s the point. That’s where I was 
stupid and made my mistake. I should have 
spoken to him on the moment, but I didn’t. 
You know how one sometimes hesitates. 
Afterwards it was too late.” 

“But you saw him afterwards—in the 
rooms?’ Loder spoke unwillingly. 

“No, I didn’t—that’s the other point. I 
didn’t see him in the rooms, and I haven’t 
seen him since. Directly he was gone, I left - 
the tent—I pretended to be hungry and 
bored; but though I went through every 
room, he was nowhere to be found. Once—” 
she hesitated and laughed again—“once I 
thought I had found him, but it was only 
you—you, as you stood in that doorway with 
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your mouth and chin hidden by Leonard 
Kaine’s head. Wasn’t it a quaint mistake?” 

There was an uncertain pause. Then 
Loder, feeling the need of speech, broke the 
silence suddenly. “ Where do I come in?’ he 
asked, abruptly. “ What am I wanted for?” 

“To help to throw light on the mystery! 
I’ve seen Blanche’s list of people, and there 
wasn’t a man I couldn’t place—no outsider 
ever squeezes through Blanche’s door. I have 
questioned Bobby Blessington, but he can’t 
remember who came to the tent last. And 
Bobby was supposed to have kept count!” 
She spoke in deep scorn; then the seorn 
faded and she smiled again. “ Well, now that 
I’ve explained, Jack, what do you suggest?” 

Then for the first time Loder knew what 
his presence in the room really meant; and 
at best the knowledge was disconcerting. It 
is not every day that a man is called upon to 
unearth himself. 

“ Suggest ?”’ he repeated, blankly. 

“Yes. Id-rather have your idea of the 
affair than anybody else’s. You are so dear 
and sarcastic and keen that you can’t help 
getting straight at the middle of a fact.” 

When Lillian wanted anything she could 
be very sweet. She suddenly dropped her 
half-petulant tome; she suddenly ceased to 
be a spoilt child. With a perfectly graceful 
movement she drew quite close to Loder and 
slid gently to her knees. 

This is an attitude that few women can 
safely assume; it requires all the attributes 
of youth, suppleness, and a certain buoyant 
ease. But Lillian never acted without justifi- 
cation, and as she leant towards Loder, her 
face lifted, her slight figure and pale hair 
softened by the firelight, she made a picture 
that it would have been difficult to criticise. 

But the person who should have appreci- 
ated it stared steadily beyond it to the fire. 
His mind was absorbed by one question—the 
question of how he might reasonably leave the 
house before. discovery became assured. 

Lillian, attentively watchful of him, saw 
the uneasy look, and her own face fell. Then 
an inspiration came to her—a remembrance 
of many interviews with Chilcote smoothed 
and facilitated by the timely use of tobaeco. 

“ Jack,” she said, softly, “before you say 
another word I insist on your lighting a 
cigarette.” She leant forward, resting 
against his knee. 

At her words Loder’s eyes left the fire. 
His attention was suddenly needed for a new 
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and more imminent difficulty. “Thanks!” he 
said, quickly. “I—lI have no wish to smoke.” 

“Tt isn’t a matter of what you wish, but of 
what I say.” She smiled. She knew that 
Chileote with a cigarette between his lips 
was infinitely more tractable than Chilcote 
sitting -idle, and she had no intention of 
ignoring the knowledge. 

But Loder caught at her words. “ Before 
you ordered me to smoke,” he said, “ you told 
me to give you some advice. Your first com- 
mand must have prior claim.” He grasped 
unhesitatingly at the less risky theme. 

She looked up at him. “ You're always 
nicer when you smoke,” she persisted, caress- 
ingly. “ Light a cigarette—and give me one.” 

Loder’s mouth became set. “ No,” he said, 
“ we'll stick to this advice business. It inter- 
ests me.” 

“ Yes—afterwards.” 

“No, now. You want to find out why this 
Englishman from Italy was at your sister’s 
party, and why he disappeared ?” 

There are times when a malignant ob- 
stinacy seems to affect certain people. The 
only answer Lillian made was to pass her 
hand over Loder’s waistcoat, and, feeling his 
cigarette-case, to draw it from the pocket. 

He affected not to see it. “Do you think 
he recognized you in that tent?” he insisted, 
desperately. 

Lillian held out the case. “Here are your 
cigarettes. You know we're always more 
social when we smoke.” 

In the short interval while she looked up 
into his face several ideas passed through 
Loder’s mind. He thought of standing up 
suddenly and so regaining his advantage; he 
wondered quickly whether one hand could 
possibly suffice for the taking out and light- 
ing of two cigarettes. Then all need for 
speculation was pushed suddenly aside. 

Lillian, looking into his face, saw his fresh 
look of disturbance, and from long experience 
again changed her tactics. Laying the 
cigarette-case on the couch, she put one hand 
on his shoulder, the other on his left arm. 
Hundreds of times this caressing touch had 
quieted Chilcote. 

“Tear old boy!” she said, soothingly, her 
hand moving slowly down his arm. 

In a flash of understanding the conse- 
quences of this position came to him. Ac- 
tion was imperative, at whatever risk. With 
an abrupt gesture he rose. 

The movement was awkward. He got to 
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LILLIAN SLID GENTLY TO HER KNEES. 
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his feet precipitately; Lillian drew back, sur. 
prised and startled, catching involuntarily at 
his left hand to steady her position. 

Her fingers grasped at, then held his. He 
made no effort to release them. With a 
dogged acknowledgment, he admitted himself 
worsted. 

How long she stayed immovable, holding 
his hand, neither of them knew. The process 
of a woman’s instinct is so subtle, so obscure, 
that it would have been futile to apply the 
commonplace test of time. She kept her 
hold tenaciously, as though his fingers pos- 
sessed some peculiar virtue; then at last she 
spoke. ; 

“Rings, Jack?” she said, slowly. And 
under the two short words a whole world of 
incredulity and surmise made itself felt. 

Loder laughed. 

At the sound she dropped his hand and 
rose from her knees. What her suspicions, 
what her instincts were she could not have 
clearly defined, but her action was unhesi- 
tating. Without a moment’s uncertainty she 
turned to the fireplace, pressed the electric 
button, and flooded the room with light. 

There is no force so demoralizing as unex- 
pected light. Loder took a step backward, 
his hand hanging unguarded by his side; 
and Lillian, stepping forward, caught it 
again before he could protest. Lifting it 
quickly, she looked scrutinizingly at the two 
rings. 

All women jump to conclusions, and _ it is 
extraordinary how seldom they jump short. 
Seeing only what Lillian saw, knowing only 
what she knew, no man would have staked a 
definite opinion; but the other sex takes a 
different view. As she stood gazing at the 
rings, her thoughts and her conclusions sped 
through her mind like arrows—all aimed and 
all tending towards one point. She remem- 
bered the day When she and Chilcote had 
talked of doubles, her scepticism and his 
vehement defence of the idea; his sudden in- 
terest in the book Other Men’s Shoes, and his 
anathema against life and its irksome round 
of duties. She remembered her own first con- 
vinced recognition of the eyes that had look- 
ed at her in the doorway of her sister’s 
house; and last of all she remembered Chil- 
cote’s unaccountable avoidance of the same 
subject of likenesses when she had mentioned 
it yesterday driving through the Park—and 
with it his unnecessarily curt repudiation of 
his former opinions. She reviewed each item, 
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then she raised her head slowly and looked at 
Loder. 

He was prepared for the glance, and met 
it steadily: In the long moment that her 
eyes searched his face it was she and not he 
who changed color. She was the first to speak. 
“You were the man whose hands I saw in 
the tent,” she said. She made the statement 
in her usual soft tones, but a slight tremor 
of excitement underran her voice. Poodles, 
Persian kittens, even crystal gazing - balls, 
seemed very far away in face of this tangible, 
fabulous, present interest. “ You are not Jack 
Chileote,” she said, very slowly. “You are 
wearing his clothes, and speaking in his voice, 
but you are not Jack Chilcote.” Then her 
tone quickened with a touch of excitement. 
“You needn’t keep silent and look at me,” 
she said. “I know quite well what I am say- 
ing—though I don’t understand it, though I 
have no real proof—” She paused, momen- 
tarily disconcerted by her companion’s silent 
and steady gaze, and in the pause a curious 
and unexpected thing occurred. 

Loder laughed suddenly—a full, confident, 
reassured laugh. All the web that the past 
half-hour had spun about him, all the in- 
tolerable sense of an impending crash, lifted 
suddenly. He saw his way clearly—and it 
was Lillian who had opened his eyes. 

Still looking at her, he smiled—a smile of 
reliant determination, such as Chilcote had 
never worn in his life. Then quite calmly he 
released his hand. 

“The greatest charm of woman is her 
imagination,” he said, quietly. “ Without it 
there would be no color in life; we would 
come into and drop out of it with the same 
uninteresting tone of drab reality.” He 
paused and smiled again. 

At his smile Lillian involuntarily drew 
back, the color deepening in her cheeks. 
“ Why do you say that?” she asked. 

He lifted his head. With each moment he 
felt more certain of himself. “ Because that 
is my attitude,” he said. “As a man I ad- 
mire your imagination, but as a man I fail 
to follow your reasoning.” 

The words and the tone both stung her. 
“Do you realize the position?” she asked, 
sharply. “Do you realize that, whatever your 
plans are, I can spoil them ?”’ 

Loder still met her eyes. “I realize noth- 
ing of the sort,” he said. 

“Then you admit that You are not Jack 
Chilecote ?” 
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“T neither deny nor admit. My identity 
is obvious. I can get twenty men to swear 
to it at any moment that you like. The fact 
that I haven’t worn rings till now will 
scarcely interest them.” 

“But you do admit—to me, that you are 
not Jack?” 

“T deny nothing—and admit nothing. 
But I still offer my congratulations.” 

“Upon what?” 

“The same possession—your imagination.” 

Lillian stamped her foot. Then, by a quick 
effort, she conquered her temper. “ Prove me 
to be wrong!” she said, with a fresh touch of 
excitement. “ Take off your rings and let me 
see your hand.” 

With a deliberate gesture Loder put his 
hand behind his back. “I never gratify 
childish curiosity,” he said, with another 
smile. 

Again a flash of temper crossed her eyes. 
“Are you sure,” she said, “that it’s quite 
wise to talk like that?” 

Loder laughed again. “ Is that a threat?” 

“ Perhaps.” 

“ Then it’s an empty one.” 

“Why?” She turned round. 

Before replying, he waited a moment, look- 
ing down at her. 

“T conclude,” he began, quietly, “ that your 
idea is to spread this wild, improbable story— 
to ask people to believe that John Chilcote, 
whom they see before them, is not John Chil- 
cote, but somebody else. Now you'll find that 
a harder task than you imagine. This is a 
sceptical world, and people are absurdly fond 
of their own eyesight. We are all journalists 
nowadays—we all want facts. The first thing 
you will be asked for is your proof. And 
what does your proof consist of? The cir- 
cumstance that John Chilcote, who has al- 
ways despised jewelry, has lately taken to 
wearing rings! Your own statement, unat- 
tended by any witnesses, that with those 
rings off, his finger bears a scar belonging to 
another man! No; on close examination I 
searcely imagine that your case would hold.” 
He stopped, fired by his own logic. The 
future might be Chilcote’s, but the present 
was his—and this present, with its immeas- 
urable possibilities, had been rescued from 
catastrophe. “No,” he said, again. “ When 
you get your proof perhaps we’ll have another 
talk; but till then—” 

“Till then?” She looked up quickly; then 
she stopped. 
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The door- had opened, and the servant who 
had admitted Loder stood in the opening. 

“Dinner is served, your ladyship!” he an- 
nounced in his deferential voice. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


ND Loder dined with Lillian Astrupp. 
A We live in an age when society expects, 
even exacts, much. He dined, not 
through bravado and not through cowardice, 
but because it seemed the obvious, the only 
thing to do. To him a scene of any descrip- 
tion was distasteful; to Lillian it was un- 
known. In her world people loved or hated, 
were spiteful or foolish, were even quixotic or 
dishonorable, but they seldom made scenes. 
Loder tacitly saw and tacitly accepted this. 

Possibly they ate extremely little during 
the course of the dinner, and talked extraor- 
dinarily much on subjects that interested 
neither; but the main point at least’ was 
gained, They dined. The conventionalities 
were appeased; the silent, watchful servants 
who waited on them were given no food for 
comment. The fact that Loder left imme- 
diately after dinner, the fact that he paused 
on the door-step after the hall door had closed 
behind him, and drew a long, deep breath of 
relief, held only an individual significance 
and, therefore, did not count. 

On reaching Chilcote’s house, he passed at 
once to the study and dismissed Greening for 
the night. But scarcely had he taken advan- 
tage of his solitude by settling into an arm- 
chair and lighting a cigar than Renwick, 
displaying an unusual amount of haste and 
importance, entered the room, carrying a 
letter. 

Seeing Loder, he came forward at once. 
“Mr. Fraide’s man brought this, sir,” he ex- 
plained. “He was most particular to give 
it into my hands—making stire ’twould reach 
you. He’s waiting for an answer, sir.” 

Loder rose and took the letter, a quick 
thrill of speculation and interest springing 
across his mind. During his time of banish- 
ment he had followed the political situation 
with feverish attention, insupportably chafed 
by the desire to share in it, apprehensively 
chilled at the thought of Chilcote’s possible 
behavior. He knew that in the comparatively 
short interval since Parliament had risen no 
act of aggression had marked the Russian oc- 
cupation of Meshed, but he also knew that 
Fraide and his followers looked askance at 
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that great power’s amiable attitude, and at 
sight of his leader’s message his intuition 
stirred. 

Turning to the nearest lamp, he tore the 
envelope apart and scanned the letter anxious- 
ly. It was written in Fraide’s own clear, 
somewhat old-fashioned, writing, and opened 
with a kindly rebuke for his desertion of him 
since the day of his speech; then immediately 
and with characteristic clearness it opened up 
the subject nearest the writer’s mind. 

Very slowly and attentively Loder read the 
letter; then with the extreme quiet that with 
him invariably covered emotion he moved to 
the desk, wrote a note, and handed it to the 
waiting servant. Then as the man turned 
towards the door he called him. 

“Renwick!” he said, sharply, “ when you’ve 
given that letter to Mr. Fraide’s servant, ask 
Mrs. Chileote if she can spare me five 
minutes.” 

When. Renwick had gone and closed the 
door behind him, Loder paced the room with 
feverish activity. In one moment the aspect 
of life had been changed. Five minutes since 
he had been glorying in the risk of a barely 
saved situation; now that situation with its 
merely social complications had become a 
matter of small importance. 

His long striding steps had carried him to 
the fireplace, and his back was towards the 
door when at last the handle turned. He 
wheeled round to receive Eve’s message; then 
a look of pleased surprise crossed his face. 
It was Eve herself who stood in the doorway. 

Without hesitation his lips parted. “ Eve,” 
he said, abruptly, “I have had great news! 
Russia has shown her teeth at last. Two 
caravans belonging to a British trader were 
yesterday interfered with by a band of Cos- 
sacks. The affair occurred a couple of miles 
outside Meshed; the traders remonstrated, 
but the Russians made summary use of their 
advantage. .Two Englishmen were wounded 
and one of them has since died. Fraide has 
only now received the news—which cannot be 
overrated. It gives the precise lever neces- 
sary.for the big move at the Reassembling.” 
He spoke with great earnestness and unusual 
haste. As he finished he took a step forward. 
“But that’e not all!” he added. “ Fraide 
wants the great move set in motion by a great 
speech—and he has asked me to make it.” 

For a moment Eve waited. She looked at 
him in silence, and in that silence he read 
in her eyes the reflection of his own ex- 
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pression. 
step. 

“And you?” she asked, in a suppressed 
voice. “ What answer did you give?” 

He watched her for an instant, taking a 
strange pleasure in her flushed face and bril- 
liantly eager eyes; then the joy of conscious 
strength, the sense of opportunity regained, 
swept all other considerations out of sight. 

“TI accepted,” he said, quickly. “Could 
any man who was merely human have done 
otherwise ?” 


Then she also came nearer by a 


That was Loder’s attitude and action on 
the night of his jeopardy and his success, and 
the following day found his mood unchanged. 
He was one of those rare individuals who 
never give a promise overnight and regret it 
in the morning. He was slow to move, but 
when he did the movement brushed all ob- 
stacles aside. In the first days of his usurpa- 
tion he had gone cautiously, half fascinated, 
half distrustful; then the reality, the extraor- 
dinary tangibility of the position had gripped 
him when, matching himself for the first time 
with men of his own calibre, he had learnt 
his real weight on the day of his protest 
against the Easter adjournment. With that 
knowledge had been born the dominant factor 
in his whole scheme—the overwhelming, insist- 
ent desire to manifest his power. That de- 
sire that is the salvation or the ruin of every 
strong man who has once realized his strength. 
Supremacy was the note to which his am- 
bition reached, supremacy was the echo that 
sprang from a dozen dormant cells of con- 
sciousness at Fraide’s summons. To trample 
out Chileote’s footmarks with his own had 
been his tacit instinct from the first; now 
it rose paramount. It was the whole theory 
of creation—the survival of the fittest—this 
deep egotistical certainty that he was the 
better man. 

And it was with this conviction that he en- 
tered on the vital period of his dual career. 
The imminent crisis, and his own share in it, 
absorbed him absolutely. In the weeks that 
followed his answer to Fraide’s proposal he 
gave himself ungrudgingly to his work. He 
wrote, read, and planned with tireless energy ; 
he frequently forgot to eat, and slept only 
through sheer exhaustion; in the fullest sense 
of the word he lived for the culminating hour 
that was to bring him failure or success. 

He seldom left Grosvenor Square in the 
days that followed, except to confer with his 
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party. All his interest, all his relaxation 
even, lay in his work and what pertained to 
it. His strength was like a solid wall, his 
intelligence as sharp and keen as steel. The 
moment was his, and by sheer mastery of will 
he put other considerations out of sight. He 
forgot Chileote and forgot Lillian—not be- 
cause they escaped his memory, but because 
he chose to shut them from it. 

Of Eve he saw but little in this time of 
high pressure. When a man touches the core 
of his capacities, puts his best into the work 
that in his eyes stands paramount, there is 
little place for, and no need of, woman. She 
comes before—and after. She inspires, com- 
pensates, or completes, but the achievement, 
the creation, is man’s alone. And all true 
women understand and yield to this unspoken 
precept. 

Eve watched the progress of his labor, and 
in the depth of her own heart the watching 
came nearer to actual living than any activi- 
ty she had known. She was an onlooker— 
but an onlooker who stood, as it were, on the 
steps of the arena; who by a single forward 
movement could feel the sand under her feet, 
the breath of the battle on her face, and in 
this knowledge she rested satisfied. 

There were hours when Loder seemed 
searcely conscious of her existence; but on 
those occasions she smiled in her serene way 
—and went on waiting. She knew that be- 
fore half the day was passed he would come 
into her sitting-room, his face very thought- 
ful, his hands full of books or papers, and 
dropping into one of the comfortable, studious 
chairs, ask laconically for tea. This was her 
moment of triumph and recompense—for the 
very unconsciousness of his coming doubled 
its value. He would sit for half an hour with 
a preoceupied glance or with keen, alert eyes 
fixed on the fire, while his ideas sorted them- 
selves and fell into line. Sometimes he was 
silent for the whole half-hour, sometimes he 
commented to himself as he scanned his 
notes; but on other and rarer occasions he 
talked, speaking his thoughts and his theories 
aloud with the enjoyment of a man who 
knows himself fully in his depth, while Eve 
sipped her tea or stitched peacefully at a 
strip of embroidery. 

On these occasions she made a_ perfect 
listener. Here and there she encouraged him 
with an intelligent remark, but she never in- 
terrupted. She knew when to be silent and 
when to speak, when to merge her own indi- 
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viduality and when to make it felt. In these 
days of stress and preparation he came to 
her unconsciously for rest; he treated her as 
he might have treated a younger brother— 
relying on her discretion, turning to her as 
by right for sympathy, comprehension, and 
friendship. Sometimes as they sat silent in 
the richly colored homelike room, Eve would 
pause over her embroidery and let her 
thoughts spin momentarily forward—spin to- 
ward the point where, the brunt of his ordeal 
passed, he must of necessity seek something 
beyond mere rest. But there her thoughts 
would inevitably break off and the blood 
flame quickly into her cheek. 

Meanwhile Loder worked persistently. 
With each day that brought the crisis of 
Fraide’s scheme nearer his activity increased 
—and with it an intensifying of the nervous 
strain. For if he had his hours of exaltation, 
he also had his hours of black apprehension. 
It is all very well to exorcise a ghost by sheer 
strength of will, but one has also to eliminate 
the idea that gave it existence. Lillian As- 
trupp with her unattested evidence and her 
ephemeral interest gave him no real uneasi- 
ness; but Chileote and Chilcote’s possible 
summons were matters of graver considera- 
tion; and there were times when they loomed 
very dark and sinister. What if at the very 
moment of fulfilment—? But invariably he 
snapped the thread of the supposition and 
turned with fiercer ardor to his work of prep- 
aration. 

And so the last morning of his probation 
dawned, and for the first time he breathed 
freely. 

He rose early on the day that was to witness 
his great effort and dressed slowly. It was a 
splendid morning; the spirit of the spring 
seemed embodied’ in the air, in the pale blue 
sky, in the shafts of cool sunshine that 
danced from the mirror to the dressing-table, 
from the dressing-table to the pictures on the 
walls of Chileote’s vast room. Inconsequent- 
ly with its dancing rose a memory of the dis- 
tant past—a memory of long-forgotten Easter 
Sundays when, as a child, he had been bidden 
to watch the same sun perform the same 
fantastic evolutions. The sight and the 
thought stirred him curiously with an unlook- 
ed-for sense of youth. He drew himself to- 
gether with an added touch of decision as he 
passed out into the corridor, and as he walk- 
ed down-stairs he whistled a bar or two of an 
inspiriting tune. 
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In the morning-room Eve was already wait- 
ing. She looked up, colored, and smiled as 
he entered. Her face looked very fresh and 
young and she wore a gown of the same pale 
blue that she had worn on his first coming— 
the pale blue that made so excellent a setting 
to her black hair. 

She looked up from an open letter as he 
came into the room, and the sun that fell 
through the window caught her in a shaft of 
light, intensifying her blue eyes, her blue 
gown, and the bunch of violets fastened in 
her belt. To Loder, still under the influence 
of early memories, she seemed the embodi- 
ment of some youthful ideal—she seemed to 
fit in some incomprehensible way with the 
dancing sun and the Easter mornings of his 
remembrance; to be something lost, sought 
for, and found again. Realization of his 
feeling for her almost came to him as he 
stood there looking at her. It hovered about 
him; it tipped him, as it were, with its wings; 
then it rose again and soared away. Men 


like him—men keen to grasp an opening 
where their. careers are concerned, and tena- 
cious to hold it when once grasped—are fre- 
quently the last to look into their own hearts. 
He glanced at Eve, he acknowledged the stir 
of his feeling, but he made no attempt to de- 


fine its cause. He could no more have given 
reason for his sensation than he could have 
told the precise date upon which, coming 
down-stairs at eight o’clock, he had first 
found her waiting breakfast for him. The 
time when all such incidents were to stand 
out, each to a nicety in its appointed place, 
had not yet arrived. For the moment his 
youth had returned to him; he possessed the 
knowledge of work done, the sense of present 
companionship in a world of agreeable things; 
above all, the steady, quiet conviction of his 
own capacity. All these things came to him 
in the moments of his entering the room, 
greeting Eve, and passing to the breakfast- 
table; then, while his eyes still rested con- 
tentedly on the pleasant array of china and 
silver, while his senses were still alive to the 
fresh, earthy scent of Eve’s violets, the blow 
so long dreaded, so slow in coming, fell with 
accumulated force. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
HE letter through which the blow fell 
was not voluminous. It was written 


on cheap paper in a disguised hand, 
and the contents covered only half a page. 
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Loder read it slowly, mentally articulating 
every word; then he laid it down, and as he 
did so he caught Eve’s eyes raised in concern. 
Again he read something of his own feelings 
reflected in her face, and the shock braced 
him; he picked up the letter, tearing it into 
strips. 

“T must go out,” he said, slowly. “I must 
go now—at once.” His voice was hard. 

Eve’s surprised, concerned eyes still search- 
ed his. “ Now—at once?” she repeated. 
“ Now—without breakfast ?” 

“T’m not hungry.” He rose from his seat, 
and carrying the slips of paper across the 
room, dropped them into the fire. He did it 
not so much from caution as from an impera- 
tive wish to do something, to move, if only 
across the room. 

Eve’s glance followed him. “Is it bad 
news?” she asked, anxiously. It was unlike 
her to be insistent, but she was moved to 
the impulse by the peculiarity of the mo- 
ment. 

“No,” he said, shortly. “ It’s—business. 
This was written yesterday; I should have 
got it last night.” 

Her eyes widened. “But nobody does 
business at eight in the morning—” she be- 
gan, in astonishment; then she suddenly broke 
off. 

Without apology or farewell, Loder had 
left the fireplace and passed through the door 
into the hall. 

He passed through the hall hurriedly, pick- 
ing up a hat as he went. Reaching the pave- 
ment outside, he walked briskly till Gros- 
venor Square was left behind; then he ran. 
At the risk of reputation, at the loss of 
dignity, he ran till he saw a cab. Hailing 
it, he sprang inside, and as the cabman 
whipped up and the horse responded to the 
call he realized for the first time the full 
significance of what had occurred. 

Realization, like the need for action, came 
to him slowly, but when it came it was with 
terrible lucidity. He did not swear as he 
leant back in his seat, mechanically watching 
the stream of men on their way to business, 
the belated cars of green produce block- 
ing the way between the Strand and Covent 
Garden. He had no use for oaths; his feel- 
ings lay deeper than mere words. But his 
mouth was sternly set and his eyes looked 
unpleasantly cold. 

Outside the Law Courts he dismissed his 
cab, and walked forward to Clifford’s Inn. 
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As he passed through the fa- 
miliar entrance a chill fell on 
him. In the clear, early light 
it seemed more than ever a 
place of dead hopes, dead en- 
terprises, dead ambitions. In 
the onward march of life it 
had been forgotten—pushed 
aside; the very air had a 
breath of unfulfilment. 

He crossed the court rapid- 
ly, but his mouth set itself 
afresh as he passed through 
the doorway of his own house 
and crossed the bare hall. 

As he mounted the well- 
known stairs he received his 
first indication of life in the 
appearance of a cat from the 
second-floor rooms. At sight 
of him the animal came for- 
ward, rubbed demonstratively 
against his legs, and with af- 
fectionate persistence follow- 
ed him up-stairs. 

Outside his door he paused. 
On the ground stood the usual 
morning can of milk —evi- 
dence that Chilcote was not 
yet awake, or that, like him- 
self, he had no appetite for 
breakfast. He smiled ironic- 
ally as the idea struck him, 
but it was a smile that stiff- 
ened rather than relaxed his 
lips. Then he drew out the 
duplicate key he always car- 
ried, and inserting it quietly, 
opened the door. A close, unpleasant smell 
greeted him as he entered the small passage 
that divided the bed and sitting rooms—a 
smell of whiskey mingling with the odor of 
stale smoke. With a quick gesture he push- 
ed open the bedroom door; then on the 


‘threshold he paused, a look of contempt and 


repulsion passing over his face. 

In his first glance he scarcely grasped the 
details of the room, for the half-drawn cur- 
tains kept the light dim, but as his eyes grew 
accustomed to the obscurity he gathered their 
significance. 

The room had a sleepless, jaded air—the 
room that under his occupation had shown a 
rigid, almost monastic severity. The plain 
dressing-table was littered with cigarette ends 
and marked with black and tawny patches 
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DROPPED SIX TABLOIDS INTO THE GLASS. 


where the tobacco had been left to burn itself 
out. On one corner of the table a carafe of 
water and a whiskey-decanter rested one 
against the other as if for support, and at the 
other end an overturned tumbler lay in a pool 
of liquid. The whole effect was sickly and 
nauseating. His glance turned involuntarily 
to the bed, and there halted. 

On the hard, narrow mattress, from which 
the sheets and blankets had fallen in a dis- 
ordered heap, lay Chileote. He was fully 
dressed in a shabby tweed suit of Loder’s; 
his collar was open, his lip and chin un- 
shaven; one hand was limply grasping the 
pillow, while the other hung out over the side 
of the bed. His face, pale, almost earthy in 
hue, might have been a mask, save for the 
slight convulsive spasms that crossed it from 
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time to time, seeming to correspond with the 
faint, shivering starts that passed at intervals 
over his whole body. To complete his re- 
pellent appearance, a lock of hair had fallen 
loose and lay black and damp across his fore- 
head. 

Loder stood for a space shocked and spell- 
bound by the sight. Even in the ghastly dis- 
array, the likeness, the extraordinary, sinister 
likeness that had become the pivot upon 
which he himself revolved, struck him like a 
blow. The man who lay there was himself— 
bound to him by some subtle, inexplicable 
tie of similarity. As the idea touched him he 
turned aside and stepped quickly to the dress- 
ing-table; there, with an unnecessary energy, 
he flung back the curtains and threw the 
window wide; then he turned back towards 
the bed. He had one dominant impulse—to 
waken Chileote, to be free of the repulsive 
inert presence that chilled him with so per- 
sonal a horror. Leaning over the bed, he 


caught the shoulder nearest to him and shook 
it. It was not the moment for niceties, and 
his gesture was rough. 

At his first touch Chileote made no re- 
sponse—his brain, dulled by indulgence in 
his vice, had become a laggard in conveying 
sensations; then at last, as the pressure on his 


shoulder increased, his nervous system seemed 
suddenly to jar into consciousness. A long 
shudder shook him; he half lifted ‘himself 
and then dropped back upon the pillow. 

“Oh!” he exclaimed, in a trembling breath. 
“Oh!” The sound seemed drawn from him 
by compulsion. 

Its uncanny tone chilled Loder anew. 
“ Wake up, man!” he said, suddenly. “ Wake 
up! It’s I—Loder.” 

Again the other shuddered; then he turned 
quickly and nervously. “Loder?” he said, 
doubtfully. “Loder?” Then his face 
changed. “Good God!” he exclaimed, “ what 
a relief!” 

The words were so intense, so spontaneous 
and unexpected, that Loder took a step back. 

Chileote laughed discordantly, and lifted a 
shaky hand to protect his eyes from the 
light. 

“Tt’s—it’s all right, Loder! It’s all right! 
It’s only that I—that I had a beastly dream. 
But for Heaven’s sake, man, shut that win- 
dow!” He shivered involuntarily and pushed 
the lock of damp hair from his forehead with 
a weak touch of his old irritability. 

In silence Loder moved back to the window 
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and shut it. He was affected more than he 
would own even to himself by the obvious 
change in Chileote. He had seen him moody, 
restless, nervously excited, but never before 
had he seen him entirely demoralized. With 
a dull feeling of impotence and disgust he 
stood by the closed window, looking unsee- 
ingly at the roofs of the opposite houses. 

But Chileote had followed his movements 
restlessly ; and now, as he watched him pause, 
a flicker of excitement crossed his face. 
“God! Loder,” he said, again, “’twas a re- 
lief to see you! I dreamt I was in hell—a 
horrible hell, worse than the one they preach 
about.” He laughed to reassure himself, but 
his voice shook pitiably. 

Loder, who had come to fight, stood silent 
and inert. 

“It was horrible—beastly,” Chilecote went 
on. “There was no fire and brimstone, but 
there was something worse. It was a great 
ironic scheme of punishment by which every 
man was chained to his own vice—by which 
the thing he had gone to pieces over, instead 
of being denied him, was made compulsory. 
You can’t imagine it.” He shivered nerv- 
ously and his voice rose. “ Fancy being sati- 
ated beyond the limit of satiety, being driven 
and dogged by the thing you had run after 
all your life!” 

He paused excitedly, and in the pause 
Loder found resolution. He shut his ears to 
the panic in Chilcote’s voice, he closed his 
consciousness to the sight of his shaken face. 
With a surge of determination he rallied his 
theories. After all, he had himself and his 
own interests to claim his thought. At the 
moment Chileote was a wreck, with no de- 
sire towards rehabilitation, but there was no 
guarantee that in an hour or two he might 
not have regained control over himself, and 
with it the inclination that had prompted his 
letter of the day before. No, he had himself 
to look to. The survival of the fittest was the 
true, the only principle. Chilcote had had in- 
tellect, education, opportunity, and deliber- 
ately cast them aside. Fortifying himself in 
the knowledge, he turned from the window 
and moved slowly back to the bed. 

“ Look here,” he began, “ you wrote for me 
last night—” His voice was hard; he had 
come to fight. 

Chileote glanced up quickly. His mouth 
was drawn and there was a new anxiety in 
his eyes. “Loder!” he exclaimed, quickly. 
“Loder, come here! Come nearer!” 
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Reluctantly Loder obeyed. Stepping closer 
to the side of the bed, he bent down. 

The other put up his hand and caught his 
arm. His fingers trembled and jerked. “I 
say, Loder,” he said, suddenly, “ I—I’ve had 
such a beastly night—my nerves — you 
know—” 

With a quick, involuntary disgust Loder 
drew back. “ Don’t you think we might shove 
that aside?” he asked. 

But Chileote’s gaze had wandered from his 
face and strayed to the dressing-table; there 
it moved feverishly from one object to an- 
other. 

“ Loder,” he exclaimed, “do you see—can 
you see if there’s a tube of tabloids on the 
mantel-shelf—or on the dressing-table?” He 
lifted himself nervously on his elbow and his 
eyes wandered uneasily about the room. “I— 
I had a beastly night; my nerves are horribly 
jarred; and I thought—I think—” He 
stopped. 

With his increasing consciousness his 
nervous collapse became more marked. At 
the first moment of waking the relief of an 
unexpected presence had surmounted every- 
thing else; but now, as one by one his facul- 
ties stirred, his wretched condition became 
patent. With a new sense of perturbation 
Loder made his next attack. 

“ Chileote—” he began, sternly. 

But again Chileote caught his arm, pluck- 
ing at the coat sleeve. “ Where is it?” he 
said. “Where is the tube of tabloids—the 
sedative? I’m—I’m obliged to take something 
when my nerves go wrong—” In his weak- 
ness and nervous tremor he forgot that Loder 
was the sharer of his secret. Even in his ex- 
tremity his fear of detection clung to him 
_limply—the lies that had become second na- 
ture slipped from him without effort. Then 
suddenly a fresh panic seized him; his fingers 
tightened spasmodically, his eyes ceased to 
rove about the room and settled on his com- 
panion’s face. “Can you see it, Loder?” he 
cried. “I can’t—the light’s in my eyes. 
Can you see it? Can you see the tube?” 
He lifted himself higher, an agony of appre- 
hension in his face. 

Loder pushed him back upon the pillow. 
He was striving hard to keep his own mind 
cool, to steer his own course straight through 
the chaos that confronted him. “ Chilcote,” 
he began once more, “you sent for me last 
night, and I came the first thing this morning 
to tell you—” But there he stopped. 
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With an excitement that lent him strength 
Chileote pushed aside his hands. “God!” he 
said, suddenly, “suppose ’twas lost—suppose 
’twas gone!” The imaginary possibility 
gripped him. He sat up, his face livid, drops 
of perspiration showing on his forehead, his 
whole shattered system trembling. 

At the sight Loder set his lips. “The tube 
is on the mantel-shelf,” he said, in a cold, 
abrupt voice. 

A groan of relief fell from Chileote and 
the muscles of his face relaxed. For a mo- 
ment he lay back with closed eyes; then the 
desire that tortured him stirred afresh. He 
lifted his eyelids and looked at his com- 
panion. “ Hand it to me,” he said, quickly. 
“Give it tome. Give it to me, Loder. Quick 
as you can! There’s a glass on the table and 
some whiskey and water. The tabloids dis- 
solve, you know—” In his new excitement 
he held out his hand. 

But Loder stayed motionless. He had come 
to fight, to demand, to plead, if need be, 
for the one hour for which he had lived, the 
hour that was to satisfy all labor, all en- 
deavor, all ambition. With dogged persist- 
ence he made one more essay. 

“Chileote, you wrote last night to recall 
me—” Once again he paused, checked by a 
new interruption. Sitting up again, Chil- 
cote struck out suddenly with his left hand 
in a rush of his old irritability. 

“Damn it, Loder,” he cried, suddenly, 
“what are you talking about? Look at me! 
Get me the stuff. I tell you it’s imperative.” 
In his excitement his breath failed and he 
coughed. At the effort his whole frame was 
shaken. 

Loder walked to the dressing-table, then 
back to the bed. A deep agitation was at 
work in his mind. 

Again Chilcote’s lips parted. “ Loder,” he 
said, faintly but excitedly—* Loder, I must— 
I must have it. It’s imperative.” Once more 
he attempted to lift himself, but the effort 
was futile. 

Again Loder turned away. 

“ Loder—for God’s sake—” 

With a fierce gesture the other turned on 
him. “Good heavens! man—™” he began. 
Then unaccountably his voice changed. The 
suggestion that had been hovering in his 
mind took sudden and definite shape. “ All 
right!” he said, in a lower voice. “ All right! 
Stay as you are.” 

He crossed to where the empty tumbler 
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stood and hastily mixed the whiskey and 
water; then crossing to the mantelpiece where 
lay the small glass tube containing the tightly 
packed tabloids, he paused and glanced once 
more towards the bed. “How many?” he 
said, laconically. 

Chileote lifted his head. His face was 
pitiably drawn, but the feverish brightness 
in his eyes had increased. “ Six,” he said, 
sharply. “Six. Do you hear, Loder, six.” 

“Six?’ Involuntarily Loder lowered the 
hand that held the tube. From previous con- 
fidences of Chilcote’s he knew that each tab- 
loid contained one grain of morphia, and real- 
ized that six tabloids, if not an absolutely 
dangerous, was at least an excessive dose, even 
for a habitual opium-eater. For a moment 
his resolution failed; then the dominant note 
of his nature—the unconscious, fundamental 
egotism on which his character was based, 
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asserted itself beyond denial. It might be rep 
rehensible, it might even be criminal to 
accede to such a request, made by a man in 
such a condition of body and mind; yet the 
laws of the universe demanded self-assertion 
—prompted every human mind to desire, to 
grasp, and to hold. With a perception swifter 
than any he had experienced, he realized the 
certain respite to be gained by yielding to 
his impulse. He looked at Chilcote with his 
haggard, anxious expression, his eager, rest- 
less eyes, and a vision of himself followed 
sharp upon his glance. A vision of the un- 
tiring labor of the past ten days, of the slowly 
kindling ambition, of the supremacy all but 
gained. Then, as the picture completed it- 
self, he lifted his hand with an abrupt move- 
ment and dropped the six tabloids one after 
another into the glass. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





TO-MORROW 


BY MINNIE FERRIS HAUENSTEIN 


To-MORROW is Hope’s storehouse—heaped alway, 
To-morrow is the realm of promised things, 
A harbor for the little boats, whose wings 

Lie listless in the dead calm of to-day. 


To-morrow holds the balm for those who pray 
For patience over wounds that bleed and ache; 
To-morrow is Fulfilment! for whose sake 

We heed not darkness—nor a lonely way. 


To-morrow is Love’s Mercury, aflight 
With prophecy, a load-star for to-day 
Beck’ning to quarries, where are stored away 
The hidden glories of both Faith and Might. 


Oh! Hope—dear, cherished daughter of the Soul— 
To-morrow is thy Castle—and our goal! 





BY JENNIE 


FAIRY’S home it is, this lovely 
A quiet pool where the lilies 

grow. Here on the hottest 
day of summer you can find peace and 
rest from the throbbing ways of every- 
day life. One comes suddenly upon 
it, driving after a thunder-storm, 
which perhaps has left the air more 
sultry than before its coming. Out 
of the woods into the open—and then 
—the little pond with its exquisite 
blossoms. 

They float on soft beds of green 
leaves, lifting, coquetting, curtsying 
to the soft breeze that stirs the sur- 
face of the water into tiny waves. 
The lights and shadows in that pool 
are like the richest crown jewels— 
tourmalines of shadow here and there, 
a rich deep topaz where a gleam of 
golden sunlight creeps through the 
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dripping trees and lights the water, 
which sparkles into diamonds as it drops 
from the wings of the dragon-fly. He 
is hovering, darting, gleaming here and 
there in the hot air. A flash before our 
eyes, and there he is—a fascinating 
creature—a blue darning-needle. Do 
you remember the awful powers with 
which your childish fancy gifted him? 
He would sew up your soft, smooth 
cheek into a knot of wrinkles if you both- 
ered him—so a cross nurse told you, and 
ever after you fled from this exquisite 
creature on feet that danced with fear. 
His gossamer wings, his glistening body, 
flashing like gems in the sunlight, were 
not beautiful to you. But now—with 
the confidence of maturity and an ac- 
quired taste for the beautiful—you call 
him no longer a darning-needle; he is 
the dragon-fly—the king of insects. 


THEY FLOAT ON SOFT BEDS OF GREEN LEAVES, 
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THE LIGHTS AND SHADOWS IN THAT POOL ARE LIKE CROWN JEWELS. 


Have you ever tried to pick a water-lily 


from the shore? If so, you know what a tan- 
talizing task it is. Near by, apparently, you 
see just the perfect one you want. You 
reach out longing hands and come no nearer, 
seemingly. You get a firmer foothold on the 
bank, a good left-hand grip on the branch 
that bends so lovingly over the water, and 
your own body bends in a deeper curve. Re- 
gardless of wet skirts and slipping feet, you 
bend yet further, and just reach the tip of 
the nearest petal. This will never do. There 
is no stone beyond the mossy one where you 
stand. But when you get a log and perch 
on the end of it you find, stretch as you may, 
the lily is still just beyond your reach. It is 
rather exciting, for one does not relish the 
thought of tumbling into that dark water, 
cool and fresh as it looks. One has heard of 
black snakes and unknown horrors below. 
But determination has marked us for vic- 
tims, and from a neighboring field we get 
more logs, with whose aid we capture our 
lily, pulling up yards of long elastic stem. 
Several of its sisters and a handful of the 
floating green leaves follow. How beautifully 
veined in pink they are on the under side! 
One thing after another attracts our atten- 
tion. As we approach, a black snake, com- 


fortably taking his sun bath on the bank, 
glides into the water. You hear “ plunk,” 
“plunk”—and see Mr. Frog disappearing. 
Then a fat, unwieldy turtle tumbles in, and 
under almost every stick, just beneath the 
water, you can find baby turtles where they 
swim and play about. 

Occasionally one finds the pink water-lily, 
and there are many other varieties in this 
country, but none is lovelier than our white, 
sweet-scented first love. Her sister, the lotus, 
or rose-lily of the Nile, has for centuries 
been the adoration of millions in Egypt, 
India, China, and Japan. It is Buddha’s 
symbol. He is believed to have first appear- 
ed floating on that mystic flower. Brahma, 
too, is supposed to have come forth from its 
centre—the Nelumbo Nelumbo. It has fewer 
petals than the lily, and its leaves stand 
often a foot or more above the water, instead 
of floating, as do those of our lily. The flow- 
ers, too, grow higher. Where our lily so often 
has cattails on the bank the lotus has the 
papyrus grass, long feathery heads six feet 
high, waving in the wind. Happily they have 
naturalized the lotus here, so we can enjoy 
it in our ponds. 

The lily is the same to-day as it was cen- 
turies ago, and yet how much more it has to 
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say to us than to our grandparents. -Year 
after year Nature patiently unfurls the same 
things in the same way, but only after cen- 
turies have we learned the why and where- 
fore. We know now, thanks to Darwin, how 
much the flowers depend on insects to carry 
their pollen from one to another and cross- 
fertilize them. Much of their beauty and 
fragrance is to attract the right insects; 
even the getting up and going to bed depend 
on them. Almost every flower has certain in- 
sects upon which its future depends. They 
feed on the nectar and carry away the pollen. 

Sometime after 6 a.m. our lily opens and 
spreads its many-petalled fragrant golden 
centre to welcome late-flying bees and flower- 
flies. Skippers, beetles, and many flying in- 
sects alight too. In spite of whiteness and 
fragrance, it does not require any help from 
night-flying insects, so when bees and flies 
rest at sundown from their labor it closes 
its blinds, business being ended for the day. 
Beginning early in June, the lilies bloom 
until late in August or possibly into Sep- 
tember. When winter sets in they sink to 
the bottom, where the water is warmest. 

Any one can with little trouble make an 
aquatic garden. Sink a tub or half-barrel 


in the ground; spread good rich loam or soil, 
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to a depth of eight inches. Then get water- 
lily roots as early in the spring as possible, 
and barely cover them with the soil. Fill 
to the top with water and replenish from time 
to time as it evaporates. It is so simple and 
they bloom so freely, that they are a constant 
joy. No other attention is needed till au- 
tumn, when the tub should be drained and re- 
moved to a cellar, covering it with a mat- 
tress or leaves to keep the roots from freezing. 
Of course by building a tank, cementing, 
draining, ete., you can have to all appear- 
ances a pond in your lawn, but be sure to 
place it where it will have the sun for the 
greater portion of the day. A few goldfish 
and some of the common spotted sunfish 
will destroy all the larve of aquatic insects. 
One great charm of a lily pond is that it 
brings all the birds from far and near for 
their drinking-fountain and bath. Besides 
the joy of having them, they prove a blessing 
in the number of insects they destroy. 
Thoreau has called a pond the earth’s eye, for 
all things are reflected in it, from the soft 
rich green of the foliage to the fleecy clouds 
and cerulean blues of the sky. What land- 
scape whose charm is not enhanced by a bit 
of water with its changing life and shadows, 
especially sunset glows? 
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E was invariably a man—or a “ boy,” 
H as he is called in the vernacular—and 
although he made frocks for me in 
both China and Japan, he seemed to be pretty 
much the same, except in the one case he wore 


HE LISTENED INTENTLY. 


a queue, and in the other a perpetual smile. 
He arrived at what time it pleased him in 
the morning and departed when the spirit 
seemed to move him in the afternoon. In 
Japan I have found him squatting outside my 
door when I opened it to go to breakfast, and 
no one could say how many hours he had 
been waiting there. 

In China I have waited until ten o’clock 
for him, and sometimes have not found him 
at all, although, as a rule, the Celestial with 
his pigtail keeps his appointments with 
greater punctuality than his smiling cousin, 
the Japanese. 

Wherever or whenever I did possess myself 
of him I found him the same impersonal, im- 
passive, irresponsible creature; impervious to 
fault-finding, unresponsive to praise, and in- 
dustriously doing what he supposed he had 
been set to do. 

He faithfully worked his allotted time— 
according to his allotment, not mine, in most 


. 
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Basor B.StAeR. 


cases—and copied things so exactly, so pain- 
fully, and so ludicrously in many instances, 
that I learned to be very careful what I show- 
ed him and to be most particular when giving 
directions for work, for it was not pleasant to 
find patches and darns and extra seams on 
new garments, simply because there were some 
on my old ones. 

The literalness of the Oriental is beyond 
explanation. He can sew beautifully,—that is 
to say, he knows how to stitch, backstitch, 
hem, gather, and fell far better than the ma- 
jority of Europeans, but he has no idea of 
dressmaking, even the best of him, in the 
true sense of the word. 

He cannot reason from cause to effect; the 
gray matter in his brain must convolute 
from the interior outward, or in some other 
than the usual European way, for he never by 
any chance seems to get the usual impression. 
One would almost think an idea changed 
color, complexion, and consistency while on 
its way from an Occidental brain to an 
Oriental one, so different are its results upon 
the two kinds of gray matter. 

The Chinaman can never learn that certain 
results follow given conditions as surely as 
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the night the day, and seems always to ex- 
pect that they will not. If told to undo all 
that he has spent a day in doing, he makes no 
protest, but sets himself to rip as he has 
sewed, imperturbably and uncomplainingly; 


“ NUMBER ONE NAVAL OFFICER HE TAKEE MY.” 


it is your time, not his, that is being wasted, 
and it is no concern of this particular John 
Chinaman. 

The tailors in Yokohama, Shanghai, and 
Hongkong make serge and duck suits for 
both men and women fairly well and for 
half the price that one pays in England or 
America. 

The reason of this is that the material, when 
imported, is free of duty, and the Chinaman 
knows how to get the most out of his fellow 
countrymen much better than foreigners; be- 
sides, they work for him cheaper than they do 
for Europeans. 

One learns to be cautious in buying these 
suits, though, for the lines are not quite 
right; the effect is never exactly what is de- 
sired, though one cannot always say what is 
wrong. They lack style, and style is an in- 
tangible and inexplicable thing that refuses 
to be put into words, but which must be put 
into clothes if they are to mark the well- 
dressed man or woman. 

My Japanese dressmaker that came to the 
house wore a long blue cotton kimono, and 
wooden clogs that he slipped off his feet at 
the door of my room. He brought with him 
the clumsiest pair of shears and a little hand 
sewing-machine that was an undoubted pa- 
triarch among machines. He rested in a 
chair, but squatted with his feet under him, 
set the machine in another in front of him, 
and seemed happiest and least concerned with 
the things of this life when he was grinding 
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the machine with one hand, guiding the work 
with the other, while his prehensile toes kept 
the long breadths of skirt from the floor. 
Perhaps the beatific condition came with the 
Buddhistic attitude. Who knows? 

He wore a curious sort of a thimble that 
was not much larger than a ring on the inside 
of the middle finger between the first and 
second joints, and pushed his needle straight 
out from him, at an angle directly opposite 
to ours when we sew. 

He spoke very seldom, almost never asking 
a question, but worked steadily at something, 
somehow, if not directed otherwise. He never 
seemed surprised when told that his calcula- 
tions were all wrong, and invariably answered, 
“Oan do,” when told that I wished a thing 
altered. 

I often wondered what sort of a garment he 
would have turned out had he worked for 
some one who had no idea how clothes should 
be put together. It would have been fearful 
and wonderful to behold, I am convinced, for 
by himself he could never master the intrica- 
cies of a paper pattern, with its perforations 
and notches. I did not blame him so much 
for that, either, for I find it a good deal of a 
problem myself—sometimes. 

He listened intently to all my directions, 
and seemed to understand, but that guileless 
smile often deceived me, for I frequently dis- 
covered later that he had scarcely compre- 
hended a word. Taking him all and all, he was 


INVARIABLY ANSWERED, “ CAN DO.” 


an interesting study, and we became quite 
“chummy” when he found that I liked 
“tea Japan fashion.” 

One of the little chaps I had in Hongkong 
was far cleverer than any of the others who 
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came and went their 
several ways. He had a 
slim, aristocratic face, 
that one never sees 
among the Cantonese 
coolies that come to this 
country, with a skin the 
color of a choice bit of 
old ivory. He was 
young and had beauti- 
ful teeth. His hands 
were as small and deli- 
eate as those of most 
women, with the inor- 
dinately long nails that 
proved his caste to be 
above that of those who 
do menial or manual labor. He was proud 
of these nails and often took pains to display 
them. 

He arrived at eight o’clock promptly, and 
sewed diligently until twelve, only looking 
up now and again to ask in a not unmusical 
voice, “How fashion you likee this, mis- 
sissey ¢” 

At the stroke of twelve he laid down his 
half -. finished buttonhole and announced, 
“My go chow now,” chow being the Chinese 
word for tea and food. At 12.15 he returned, 


OF HIGH CASTE. 


and worked steadfastly until 4.15, when, like 
the Arab, he folded his tent and silently stole 


away. The first day he slipped out unnoticed, 
and I waited some time, expecting him to 
return, before I concluded he had gone for the 
day. The following day I watched him and 
saw him methodically put away his work and 
utensils, each separate article in its place. 

Wishing to consult him one day when he 
was absent, I fared forth into the Chinese 
quarter in quest of him, but for a long time 
was unsuccessful, as no Chinaman will give 
away another’s abiding-place, as it was 
thought that he was hiding from me; but 
when at last I had made it plain that there 
was nothing wrong, I was led through 
devious wihding ways which eventually land- 
ed me in a cellar. Here I found my young 
man working in a tailor shop. By dint of 
much questioning I discovered that he work- 
ed for me eight hours, then, with a short in- 
terval for “ chow,” he went to this shop and 
worked eight hours more, giving what re- 
mained of the twenty-four to sleep. 

He owned up to smoking opium one day, 
when I accused him of it, and smiled, “ child- 
like and bland,” when I endeavored to tell 


him how injurious the practice was. It was 
the sort of smile that makes you feel most 
insignificant; it was so superior, so polite, 
and withal so unbelieving. He waited cour- 
teously for me to say my say, but the look 
on his face was maddening. He knew he 
knew all about it; there was nothing I could 
tell him. Hadn’t he smoked for years and 
didn’t he know that he never could earn 
double wages if he had not the help opium 
gave him, ete.? He had a curious sense of 
humor that cropped out in various ways. 
One day he carried off material for half a 
dozen pieces of underwear to make up at 
home, working betweentimes. When he re- 
turned the finished garments he created as 
much excitement along the road as an un- 
expected circus would have done. 

Each piece was stretched out in perfect 
shape and held in place by a bamboo sapling; 
the six were then strung on a longer pole 
which he carried over his shoulder; occasion- 
ally the breeze would fill them so that he who 
ran, even though a mile away, could read 
their purpose. My feelings, as I viewed this 
touching sight, were, indeed, too deep for 
words. 

When afternoon tea was over, or I had had 
meals served in my room, I frequently offered 
him food, but he scorned everything except 
bread or rolls; he seemed never to tire of 
them, and could not be cajoled with a piece 
of cake or other pastry. 

He was unique, this Oriental dressmaker of 
mine; among the half-dozen that came and 
went and faithfully stitched, he stands out 
in high relief beyond them all. He was 
preternaturally seri- 
ous and solemn-look- 
ing, and yet I made 
him laugh once, and 
felt as proud as 
Punch over it. 

It happened this 
way: the better to 
fasten the band and | 
the plaquet of the | 
skirt, I put it hind 
side before. It .did 
not occur to him 
that this had been 
done intentionally, 
and he “chortled 
aloud in his glee”; 
but the laugh died 


away slowly and OUTSIDE MY DOOR. 





I DIDN’T BLAME HIM. 
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painfully as he 
saw me turn the 
skirt into place 
and realized that 
I had done it pur- 
posely. The look 
on his face was 
something worth 
seeing, when he 
saw that the joke 
was on him. 
Although his 
work left some 
thing to be de- 
sired, still the 
amount he gave 
for two and six- 


pence a day—about sixty cents of our money 
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MLAND SEA 
and seemed very dis- 
appointed when I told 
him that the law- 
makers in. Washing- 
ton had: decreed that 
he must remain in 
the care of the great 
Buddha in China. Af- 
ter discussing the mat- 
ter and failing to per- 
Suade me, he ended by 
saying, “One piecee, 
number one naval of- 
ficer, he takee my.” 

If the naval officer 
did “takee” him, he 
found a faithful, 
teachable, honest ser- 
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—made me very grateful to him. 
He asked me to bring him to America with 
me, as most of those who work for foreigners do, 


vant, a treasure among servants. Peace be to 
his bones, whether they rest in America or 
in China under his native skies. 








3 BY ANNA P. PARET 


‘ THE poppies nod in their garden bed,— 
~ — Sing high, sing low, my little one sleeps;— 
And drowsily nods my baby’s head,— 
7 Sing low, my baby O! 
And never a dream shall come to thee 
Save those that are sweet and fair, my wee, 
Across the Dreamland Sea. 





Out in the garden the poppies bow, 
Sing high, sing low, my little one sleeps;— 
They nod their heads to a pillow low,— 
Sing low, my baby O! 
But the poppies have only a leaf for rest, 
While my baby sleeps on mother’s breast 
And sails the Dreamland Sea. 





God send to my baby slumber sweet,— 
Sing high, sing low, my little one sleeps,— 
And a pleasant path for his childish feet,— 
Sing low, my baby O! 
I pray God’s love for my little son 
And joy and peace which three are one 
As he sails across Life’s Sea. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN HARDY 


‘‘ T will seem a little like dying, won’t it?” 
grimly commented Miss Agatha Holt, 
pausing to contemplate, as though for 

the first time, her immediate future. 

Miss Emily, in the opposite corner of the 
fragrant little sitting-room, that was unac- 
quainted with other disorder than the present 
quite legitimate one of packing, was wrap- 
ping with delicately conscientious fingers cer- 
tain precious bits of china. The windows 
were open, and there surged gently in a re- 
laxed June atmosphere. The draperies at 
doors and windows stirred sleepily. 

“Rather more like heaven, Agatha,” 
amended Miss Emily, in a thin, girlish voice 
that was not so incongruous, after all, with 
the unmistakable gray bands in her brown 
hair. It was not unlikely that this lovable 
lady would remain an ingénue to the brink of 
senility. Then something in Miss Agatha’s 
expression made her add: “ Now, if you’re 
going to regret it, dear, we won’t ‘ retire’ at 
all. It’s not too late. Perhaps we might not 
get together as large a school next year, but—” 

“Nonsense!” brusquely interrupted the 
other, accelerating the executive precision of 
her packing. “I want nothing of the sort. 
There’s no sweeter sorrow than parting with 
text-books and kindergarten cubes. Then I 
haven’t the anguish of a schoolroom full of 
shorn friendships, as you know, dear. Oh 
no, I’ve never been ‘dear teacher’! It isn’t 
that. But to me, because I am well and 
strong, there is, perversely enough, something 
like humiliation in confessing, at fifty-three, 
that one has hung up one’s tools for good. 
Why, one almost despises oneself!” 

“T don’t, Agatha,” protested Miss Emily, 
putting on her glasses for a closer study of 
Miss Agatha’s mood. 


“T know; it’s because you’re fortunate 
enough to be consistently feminine. You ap- 
preciate that we are about to enter upon a dig- 
nified and harmonious spinsterly existence, 
whose pleasures we have amply earned. Well, 
so do I, and I naturally want to live up to my 
opportunities. Only, I have rough corners, 
you know, Emily, and I don’t doubt you'll feel 
them sharper than ever, now.” 

“But that’s something to be proud of, my 
dear,” Emily gently chirped. “ Most people’s 
corners are worn smooth in the schoolroom.” 

“Poor darling!” Where her idol was con- 
cerned, Miss Agatha’s pity overflowed at a 
word. “They did sandpaper you, the little 
wretches! You always were absurdly soft, 
Emily, and the schoolroom is no place for 
softness. I shall never become reconciled to 
your having missed your proper background, 
which, as I’ve told you often enough, would 
have been fireside domesticity. Don’t talk to 
me of destiny!” 

But indeed Miss Emily appeared to have no 
wish to. Her lack of zest in a discussion of 
this order was always indicated by some sweet 
irrelevance. “ Agatha, have we any more 
tissue - paper?” served the purpose at this 
point. 

For a week past, the atmosphere in the 
little flat had been singularly vibrant; the 
week, that is, since school had closed—with 
a definite, final snap, this time—and prepara- 
tions for the summer flitting had begun. 
These latter were based, it is true, on an ex- 
aggerated estimate of the ravages that may 
be wrought in a summer by the moth and rust 
that do corrupt domestic treasures; but any 
less stalwart battery of defence would have 
failed to accommodate the ladies’ delicately 
balanced consciences to the enjoyment of 
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their approaching summer in Gloucester, with 
its delights, familiar now these many years, 
of wandering over wind-swept moors, intelli- 
gently admiring sunsets and storms, reading 
up neglected volumes of history and experi- 
encing contact with the sublimated cultiva- 
tion of Massachusetts. The “ retiring” from 
their profession, the flurry of an unaccustom- 
ed concern with matters of finance, the ritu- 
alistic elaboration of their packing,—these 
had, in combination, imparted to the two 
ladies an extraordinary state of tension, an 
unnatural aliveness to what was going on 
about them. Twelfth Street, upon which they 
had looked. daily for years, had, as Miss 
Agatha said, a “ final ” look, though they were 
certainly returning in the autumn. And their 
friends bade them farewell for the summer— 
though this, again, was but their distorted per- 
ception of it—as though the two ladies were 
already remote from the familiar currents. 
What more natural, under these stimulating 
circumstances, than that Miss Agatha should 
have been driven, from mere “ nerves,” to fre- 
quent caustic comments?—or that Miss 
Emily should have timidly confessed that only 
twice before within her memory had she been 
so emotionally torn up by the roots :—once, 
when she had secured her first position as 
teacher, and again, when she and Agatha had 
made their first trip to Europe, bent on a 
decorous tour of the English cathedral towns. 

For twenty-five years, it should be under- 
stood, this delightful pair had worked side 
by side. For fifteen years a certain door had 
borne the legend: “Miss Holt and Miss 
Vanderkoep: Classes for Young Children.” 
As “ Miss-Holt-and-Miss-Vanderkoep ” they 
were, indeed, invariably known. Socially or 
professionally, the concept of them was single 
rather than dual. When, at half past eight in 
the morning, two persons of authority would 
approach the schoolroom, one slight, smiling, 
tranquil, one taller, breezier, and, to the in- 
fant mind, infinitely more terrible and “ sar- 
castic ’—appalling characteristic in a teach- 
er!—those members of the “ classes for young 
children” who were lingering reticently in 
the background, would exchange the unneces- 
sary observation, “ Here come Miss-Holt-and- 
Miss-Vanderkoep!” When the mothers of 
these very young persons wished to confer, as 
it were, a social nod upon the accomplished 
instructors, phrases of affectionate conde- 
seension would invite “ My-dear-Miss-Holt- 
and-Miss-Vanderkoep.” To their friends, to 
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their butcher, to their clergyman, to their 
janitor, they were, always, “ Miss-Holt-and- 
Miss-Vanderkoep.” So, quite naturally, the 
devoted pair, though by no means lacking in 
individuality, had long ceased to think of 
themselves as divisible, and it seemed proba- 
ble they would continue indefinitely, “ Miss- 
Holt-and-Miss-V anderkoep.” 

Once in serene possession of the recupera- 
tive joys upon which they had so property 
counted, the monumental fact of their “ re- 
tirement ” acquired a certain agreeable dim- 
ness. There were moments when Miss Agatha 
and Miss Emily almost forgot that they had 
attained the parting of the ways,—that chill, 
academic routine lay behind, and graceful 
and improving leisure lay before. It was in- 
credible that it should have been so discon- 
certing, after years of longing, to be brought 
face to face, at last, with the opportunity for 
graceful and improving leisure! 

Invariably, heretofore, the two ladies had 
returned to town on the fifteenth of Septem- 
ber, a date that is widely conceded to be ap- 
propriate and dignified. This year, when the 
eighth of September came, Miss Agatha asked, 
a little nervously, “ Have you begun to pack 
yet, dear ?”’ 

Miss Emily tried to pretend she did not 
understand. 

“My dear, we’ve always gone back on the 
fifteenth. I—wrote Hotchkiss we were com- 
ing then. He asked, you know, about the 
floors.” 

“T’ve always fancied it must be wonder- 
ful here in October,” said Miss Emily, senti- 
mentally. “You know we’ve so often wish- 
eaq—” 

“T know.” Miss Agatha appeared to be re- 
flecting. “To me, I confess, it seems a little 
absurd to stay over an extra six weeks simply 
for the idle consideration of landscape. Still, 
Emily, if you really wish to— And what 
in the world did we ‘retire’ for if not to do 
exactly as we please?” 

Miss Emily paused in her turn. “ Well, 
then,” she said, with the air of one making 
an original observation, “let us go on the 
fifteenth. Will you see about the stateroom, 
Agatha?” 

The economical decision of the previous 
June to do without a maid was a thousand 
times mentally applauded by Miss Agatha, 
who was quite ready to confess to herself that 
she would otherwise have found the autumn 
days uncomfortably long; and who, as it 
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was, quite immoderately indulged herself in the riotous 
pastime of sweeping the rooms. All the drudgery, in- 
deed, of the new regimen was firmly appropriated by 
Miss Agatha, and for two reasons. It helped, she 
thought, to justify an existence that now seemed sadly 
purposeless; and it secured her the happiness of seeing 
Emily’s slender, ladylike hands engaged in the lighter 
and showier of the domestic tasks; Emily in conjunc- 
tion with the breakfast china or the linen-closet was a 
spectacle peculiarly appropriate and charming; while at 
a glimpse of Emily preparing a cake, fond-hearted Miss 
Agatha could have indulged, with all the zest in the 
world, in just some such affectionate panegyric as 
pretty Ruth Pinch evoked, stirring together her im- 
mortal pudding. 

In proportion as Miss Agatha felt the dreariness of 
exclusion from blackboards and chalk, primers and 
basket-weaving, and the sound of sweet, unreasonable 
little voices, she characteristically strove to keep a 
knowledge of her feeling from Miss Emily. It came 
about that certain topics were- never mentioned between 
them. Agatha, who had always taken the lead, had the 
air of protecting the younger woman from—neither of 
them could have told what. Certainly not from this 
charming, unfettered life they had so long yearned for! 
Meanwhile, Agatha so tenderly feared that her friend 
suffered from conditions she herself had brought about 
that she did not even dare ask the questions that might 
have ended her suspense. 

One day poor Agatha’s clouded conscience lightened. 
“Emily darling,” she exclaimed, “ shouldn’t you like to 
be at home to some of the children on Wednesday after- 
noons? It would please them, you know, they’re so fond 
of you.” 

“Why, Agatha!” 

“ Should you like it?’ 

“T think it would be perfectly lovely,” gushed Miss 
Emily, in all sincerity. 

The success of the first of these cheerful if a trifle 
tumultuous occasions was complete. Agatha, who, after 
a brief welcome of the guests, had retired to the kitchen, 
ostensibly in the interests of domestic affairs, smiled and 
frowned alternately. “Poor Emily!” she anxiously 
commented. “She’s happier with those children than 
she has been in six months. Poor dear!” 

At breakfast, a few mornings later, Miss Agatha was 
unusually silent. “I’ve something very odd to tell you, 
Emily,” she remarked at last. “I dreamed of you last 
night.” 

“Oh dear!” Miss Emily, hidden away in her bureau 
drawers, kept a “ dream-book,” and she well knew, from 
trustful consultation, just how direfully portentous it 
is to dream of — 

“Oh, but this was a delightful dream,” Miss Agatha 
hastened to assure her. “It was a dream of you and a 
baby. You’ve always had a Madonna look, you know, 
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Emily, but there you were all Madonna. I can see the 
little thing now with its sensitive wee face—it wasn’t 
more than six months old—and a patrician dot of a nose 
and mysterious blue eyes. And what was most curious 
was that you seemed to exercise some uncanny maternal 
spell over it; for when it fretted you said ”—Miss 
Agatha paused and smiled to herself at the tender ab- 
surdity of the recollection—* you said, ‘Hush, Vander- 
koep !’—and he hushed.” 

“ Vanderkoep!” echoed Miss Emily. “And I always 
thought it would be such a good name for a boy. But, 
Agatha, what was the rest of it?” 

“There was nothing else. Or if there was, I failed 
to realize it. Just -you and Vanderkoep projected 
against space. There may, of course, have been—some 
other members of the family, but I didn’t see them.” 

“How curious,” gently commented Miss Emily, who, 
held in the thrall of this unusual narrative, had quite 
forgotten to drink her coffee. “ And he was pretty?” 

“ Altogether charming. Not the plump Cupid type. 
One could fancy him developing into something really 
distinguished. Oh, I should know him anywhere, it was 
all so startlingly vivid. It seemed almost,” she went on, 
with an effort to be quite explicit, “like a supernatural 
realization of what might have been, of what should 
have been. With such a very slightly different turn of 
the wheel, Emily,— Ah, how we all like to ponder on 
the ‘ ifs’!” 

Miss Emily reflected a little. “ How soft and sweet 
they are, aren’t they?” she said, tenderly. “ Babies, I 
mean.” 

“Very,” agreed Miss Agatha. 

Again and again through the day Agatha found her 
friend regarding her with a kind of silent eagerness. 
And, though affecting not to notice this, she too discov- 
ered, a little to her discomfort, that the impression of 
her singular dream was strangely slow to fade. 

It was with a greatly disquieted air that she came to 
breakfast the next morning. 

“Did you sleep well, dear?” inquired Miss Emily, 
with a new timidity. 

“Not in the least well. A succession of nightmares. 
And when I’ve been dieting, too. It’s preposterous!” 

“Why didn’t you call me?” 

“Tt’s precisely what I did, and frantically, in my 
sleep. I have passed my night, Emily, in a mad chase 
after that baby of yours, that Vanderkoep. If you will 
believe me, he fell down-stairs before my very eyes!” 

“Oh, Agatha!” 

“But I picked him up, and when I found hé wasn’t 
killed I put him in a hot bath as a restorative. How- 
ever, he almost drowned himself, for he was so smooth 
and slippery I couldn’t hold him. Emily, I must ask 
you to give me another cup of coffee and to make it 
strong. I feel a literal fatigue.” 

“ And there was no one with him?” 
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“You reappeared at last, and when you 
took him in your arms you both looked so 
pretty I couldn’t scold either of you!” 

“Was he good when I took him?” asked 


Miss Emily, as if she were sure of thé 
answer. 

“Perfectly. Did I tell you, Emily, that the 
child has beautiful eyes? And one of his 
dimples corresponds with that one of yours 
that you ought to have outgrown long ago?” 

“ What kind of sounds does he make?” 

“ Why, something like this,’—Miss Agatha 
obligingly made a desperate endeavor to imi- 
tate the formless gurgles of the dream-baby. 

“Of course,” beamed Miss Emily, in com- 
plete approval. “ How dear he will be when 
he talks,” she added, unconsciously. 

Agatha looked up in wonder. Nor did her 
later reflections on this conversation prove 
reassuring. 

Meanwhile, the dream-baby maintained in 
the family interests a prominence altogether 
unaccountable. Peculiarly susceptible to his 
shadowy fascination, Miss Emily expressed 
her affectionate absorption by the most signifi- 
cant of omissions. For the first time in her 
life, she neglected her embroidery, and it be- 
came her inexplicable habit to sit idle, almost 
motionless, through several hours. Or, adroit- 
ly succeeding in the introduction of Vander- 
koep as a subject of conversation, she would 
devote herself to a strained effort to transfer 
from Miss Agatha’s mental vision to her own 
every detail of the tantalizing image. 

At close intervals Miss Agatha—oh, quite 
in spite of herself! for she had vowed that 
she would never dream of Vanderkoep again, 
and had forsworn her nightly glass of milk, 
lest that modest nutriment be responsible— 
had further visions of the engaging phantom 
who, in his peculiar and insubstantial 
fashion, had made himself so integral a part 
of the little family. And with each dream 
her perception of him became more con- 
sistently rational; there were no lurid escapes 
from sudden deaths in these later visions. 
And while, actually, Miss Agatha had never 
conspicuously succeeded in expressing her 
sympathy with children, having been, indeed, 
through all her pedagogical experience, 
rather hopelessly at odds with them, with 
Vanderkoep she got on a singularly satis- 
factory footing. He would, she lamented, 
never sit in her lap with the same look of 
rapturous content that he wore while held in 
Emily’s tenderly materna] embrace. But his 
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amiable, if picturesquely incomplete remarks 
showed that there were no reservations in his 
affection; and the most harmonious under- 
standing pervaded those intangible domestic 
scenes where Emily and the baby, an alto- 
gether radiant picture, would suffer Agatha 
to sit by, their happy and admiring comple- 
ment. 

Secretly, however, the fact that the dreams 
became increasingly unlike dreams was a 
matter of serious concern to Miss Agatha, that 
most sensible and clear-headed of women, that 
substantial compound of keen humor and 
broad common sense! Dreams with the mag- 
nificent incoherence of ordinary, familiar 
dreamland, she could have tolerated; but 
visions that dared again and again to shape 
themselves into so audacious—and, yes, so be- 
witching !—a semblance of reality, beset her 
with vague terrors. She had become far too 
expert in the uncanny business for her sadly 
disturbed peace of mind. 

It might have been expected that Vander- 
koep’s progress in life would be by unnatural 
fits and starts, something after the manner 
of the immortal Alice. Quite on the contrary, 
his development kept pace with the calendar; 
and his accomplishments, as the months went 
by, corresponded precisely with the measure 
of his existence. He crept, sat erect, and 
otherwise asserted himself at, in each case, 
the normal period. It is true that neither of 
the two ladies could have divined this grati- 
fying fact; but having formed the habit of 
jotting down Vanderkoep’s exploits in an or- 
nate book designed for that purpose, and 
blushingly bought by Miss Emily at a de- 
partment store, they discovered, on compar- 
ing these notes with the information given 
each month in Baby and his Ways, the maga- 
zine for which Miss Emily had promptly sub- 
scribed, that there was absolutely nothing to 
criticise in the dream - baby’s development. 
“ Though what we should do about it, if there 
was, Heaven only knows!” Miss Agatha had 
remarked in a candid outburst that quite 
wounded sensitive Miss Emily. 

One day Agatha came in from a meeting of 
the “Municipal Government Club” which 
she had joined on the assurance of its presi- 
dent that it would “enrich her life,” and 
found Emily sedulously erasing the evidence 
of tears. Suspicion flew like an arrow and 
hit the mark. 

“T suppose it’s that baby again,” groaned 
Agatha, 
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“He hasn’t done anything,” sobbed Emily, 
in superfluous defence of the dream-baby. “I 
suppose it’s his not really belonging to me 
that I mind so much. And then, I might as 
well tell you, Agatha, that the worst of it is 
—that nobody ever had a baby before without 
being able to make clothes for it!” Here the 
poor lady’s grief quite overcame her. 

“ Hush, hush, dear!” 

“T want to sew him a little dress more than 
I want anything, Agatha! And you know 
how beautifully I could make it. I have 
thought how I should have it cut square, so as 
to show the exquisite back of his neck. You 
were telling me yesterday how I loved to kiss 
him there. . . . Agatha!”—Emily was very 
timid—*“ what should you think if I bought, 
—well, perhaps not a dress, but some flannel 
and made him a little jacket, just to please 
myself ?”’ 

“ Emily, I beg of you never to talk in this 
way again. I blame myself beyond all telling. 
Please, dear, let us try to forget it all!” 

The sobbing figure seemed not to hear. 
“ Agatha,” she said, “I want you to promise 
me something,—that you will never keep 
from me anything in regard to Vanderkoep. 
It is my right to know everything and at 





once. So you must not only tell me, but it 
must be immediately, the next morning— 
whatever, whatever, it may be.” 

Agatha, whose affection for her friend was 
ever her line of least resistance, succumbed. 

“Why, yes, dear, I promise,” she agreed, 
nervously. “ Let me make you some tea.” 

Within the few months of Vanderkoep’s 
spectral existence there had at times threat- 
ened to appear—though the admission could 
not have been wrung from either of the two 
friends—a narrow rift within the exquisitely 
close tissue of their intimacy. The lack was 
perhaps not so much of understanding as of 
sincerity, of outspokenness, between them; 
and Miss Agatha, who suffered excruciatingly 
from the knowledge of this, was also pain- 
fully aware of the cause. Quite unconscious- 
ly, Emily was jealous of her more intimate 
knowledge of Vanderkoep. And why, thought 
the unhappy Agatha, should she not be? How 
grotesquely cruel it was that Emily should al- 
ways be obliged to learn at second hand of 
Vanderkoep’s countless physical perfections 
and delicious infant waywardnesses! that she 
should be denied the mirrored joy of once 
holding her own dream-baby in her arms! It 
was so simple a thing to dream—why might 
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not poor dear Emily yield herself to at least 
one radiant delusion ? 

Early in May, according to the arithmetic 
of Miss Agatha’s visions, Vanderkoep at- 
tained the dignity of his first anniversary. 
Truthful and conscientious to a fault, she 
communicated the report of this festival, 
though with an evident unwillingness. 

“We will let the china wait a little,” said 
Miss Emily, with determination. “Sit down 
and tell me all about it. What did he 
say ?” 

“ He said ‘mamma,’” replied Miss Agatha, 
with the tender patience of one teaching the 


blind, “ and hugged you with that happy little 
seream of his.” 

Miss Emily nodded. 

“ And then he laughed mischievously, show- 
ing all his cunning little teeth.” 

“Five of them,” interjected Miss Emily, 
accurately. 

“ And when I tried to find out what pleased 
him so much, I saw that he was holding 
tightly under his arm a toy elephant—” 

“ Where had he gotten it?” 

“ Why, it was one of his birthday presents 
from you. I think you must have given 
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him a dozen. One was a fine bay horse, har- 
nessed into a cart, with real harness and 
all that. It seemed to delight him particu- 
larly.” 

“Boys always love ,horses so,” said Miss 
Emily, wisely. e 

“ And though I tried to make him come to 
me, he wouldn’t. He stayed with you and 
cuddled.” 

Thus was the narrative continued and 
pieced out and refitted and every least detail 
adjusted to its place. At the close of which 
Miss Emily put on her glasses gnd sat down 
at her desk to enter faithfully into the book 


devoted to Vanderkoep the full and una- 
bridged history of his first birthday. 

A few days later the first prolonged heat 
wave swept blightingly over the city. 

“T think we cannot get away too soon, 
Emily,” observed Miss Agatha. “ How for- 
tunate it is we haven’t to wait till June!” 

Miss Emily said nothing. 

“What do you think, my dear?’ pursued 
Miss Agatha. 

“T suppose I might as well say, now,” said 
Miss Emily, “that I think we cannot go out 
of town this summer.” 














THE 


“ But why?’ P 

“Because of Vanderkoepy’ Miss Emily 
came out flatly. 

“ Well?” 

“Tis very existence is exclusively associa- 
ted with our rooms here.; Do you feel confi- 
dent, Agatha, that if we went away and in- 
terrupted our psychic connection with these 
surroundings—I hardly know how to put it—” 

“T know I should dream of Vanderkoep 
anywhere,” declared Miss Agatha, wearily. 

“But how do you know? Have you ever 
been able to control—” 

“No,” confessed Miss Agatha. 

“ And yet you would venture—” 

“Tt would make you unhappy, would it not, 
Emily, to go away?” interrupted Miss Agatha, 
to whom these discussions wére® painful, she 
could not tell why. “ Very well, then, we will 
stay. I suppose we would better have a maid 
in for the summer.” 

So, through the listless ‘warmth of May, the 
determined heat of June, and the relentless 
blaze of July, the two ladies lingered on in 
the little flat in Twelfth Street. There was 
little enough to interest or stimulate. Ex- 
istence itself seemed a perfunctory and in no 
way desirable affair. The two ladies availed 
themselves to the fullest of their library sub- 
scription, corresponded with friends spending 
the summer in Europe—and talked of Van- 
derkoep. Miss Agatha proved herself of 
heroic stuff by suppressing her almost intol- 
erable longing for cool air and the smell of 
the sea; Miss Emily suffered the heat and 
discomfort in significant silence. 

During the first week of August came the 
crisis of the summer’s feverish violence. The 
ominous stillness associated with extreme 
heat pervaded places where hitherto one had 
been conscious of nothing but noise. The 
torrid, throbbing nights were less to be borne 
than the burning days; sleep, except in 
snatches, was impossible. From the whole 
stricken city seemed to rise continuous, un- 
lovely exhalations of sickness, suffering, 
death. 

Miss Emily’s never too robust strength 
yielded to the cruel heat, and for days Miss 
Agatha nursed her faithfully. During one 
feverish evening, in particular, when no night 
coolness came to bring relief, Miss Agatha 
spent all her strength in the effort to gain a 
little comfort for her friend. At midnight, 
exhausted, she lay down without undressing 
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in her own room and slept till dawn. When 
she awoke, it was with a cry. Miss Emily, 
lightly dozing in the next room, heard it. 

“What is it, Agatha dear?” she asked. 
Receiving no answer, she called again, then 
went into Agatha’s room. Her friend was 
sitting upright with a curious expression on 
her tired face. 

An almost supernatural intuition directed 
Miss Emily’s challenge, “You have been 
dreaming of Vanderkoep!” 

“T am not myself, Emily.” Miss Agatha 
began to talk very fast. “It’s the heat. It 
muddles one’s head so. I’m really not re- 
sponsible. I’m not, indeed. Don’t talk of it, 
Emily. Let us wait till another time.” 

“T know,” said Miss Emily. “ You need 
He’s dead. My baby’s dead.” 
She went and stood by the window and looked 
vaguely out. “ What killed him?” She turn- 
ed sharply to Miss Agatha. 

“Emily, I feel like a murderer!” she broke 
out. “Don’t, don’t!” 

“ What killed him?” persisted Miss Emily, 
in a hard voice. 

“ Darling—he died from a fever. I think it 
must have been the heat. We did everything 
for him. He did not seem to suffer, Emily!” 

Miss Emily said nothing, but continued to 
stand by the window. Her back was rigid. 
She wrung her hands incessantly. 

“ Emily,” begged Miss Agatha, clasping her 
about the shoulders, “ you must not suffer so. 
Tt is not too late. Listen, dear,—you must 
wait until I can get a strong sleeping-powder 
from the drug-store. Then I shall take it and 
let it put me to sleep, and I shall dream—of 
course I shall. I shall dream him back again. 
I know, Emily, that this was not a true dream. 
You see, dear, the heat and all!” 

“And could that comfort me—that you 
should dream a lying dream? What are you 
doing to me, Agatha? Why should you want 
to lie to me, now, when my baby’s dead?” 

Outside, in the street, there was the first 
stir of day. Miss Emily, ignoring her friend’s 
entreaties, hurriedly dressed herself, tied a 
veil neatly over her hat and buttoned her 
cotton gloves. Then, still in silence, she went 
to the outer door and turned the knob. 

“Emily!” cried the agonized Miss Agatha, 
“where are you going?” 

Miss Emily paused a moment. “ Why, I 
am going,” she said, steadily, “to get some 
flowers for my baby.” 
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WHITE PHLOX 


BY FRANCES A. SCHNEIDER 
ILLUSTRATED BY S. SCHNEIDER 


Flow’r of the past, gazing with happy eyes, 
Up to the tranquil depths of August skies, 
That bend, cloud-flecked, afar, 
Your blossoms nod to me—speak to my heart, 
And bid it stand a little while apart 
From sordid things that are. 


Was it not such as ye, oh, starry blooms, 
That peering through the quiet twilight glooms 
Of old, sweet summer days, 

Saw her I loved, pass with a gentle grace, 
Betwixt your snowy ranks from place to place 
Along the garden ways ? 


White Phiox—the moonlight falls across her grave, 

The sunshine slumbers, or the wild storms rave ; 
And yet, I see her there, 

As oft I saw her in the long ago, 

Above your clustered whiteness bending low, 
Pure as yourselves and fair! 


White Phlox—a host of mem’ries old and sad, 
Of ghostly joys, of fancies grave and glad, 

Are blended with your scent. 
Naught of the present do your sweet looks tell, 
But of the past—the past I loved full well— 
Ye are most eloquent. 
































O be the pos- 
sessor of a silk 
gown for Sun- 
day was the requisite 
qualification of a 
well - dressed woman 
—we won’t say how 


many years ago. In 
these days a silk 
gown is just as nec- 


essary to the happi- 
ness of every woman 
who cares about 
dress, and it is one 
of the few fashions 
of modern times 
which is possible for 
the majority of wom- 
en. In the old days, 
when a silk gown was 
a necessity, it was 
generally of such an 
expensive order that 
it was not possible 
for every woman to 
possess one. Now 
the wide range of 
prices and the great 
variety of choice as 
to coloring and ma- 
terial seem almost 
incredible, and while, 
of course, among the 
very cheap grades, 
there are many that 
are not worth a 
second glance, there 
are to be found some 
that are excellent 
hargains, will wear 
well, and are very 
attractive. 

This is a summer 
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. ELpeRiy capy’s Gown of black silk, trimmed with bands of black Cluny 
when silk gowns are lace over white; white lace jabot and sleeve frills 
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more worn than they have ever 
been, perhaps, in the history of 
this country. They are made up 
for both the street and house, in 
all colors as well as in all designs. 
At the spring and early summer 
weddings in New York the num- 
ber of taffeta costumes that were 
seen was surprising, and the 
colors were most charming. Some 
were very vivid, others of the 
palest shades or with changeable 
effects, but one and all were made 
most elaborately. As a rule, they 
were not trimmed elaborately, as 
the trimmings were generally of 


Paris*mMopeL Gown of raspberry-color; narrow 
puffs finished on each edge with tiny bias bands in 
two shades of red taffeta; the white guipure on the 

waist has bands of two shades of red and 
two little black lace frills down the front. 


the taffeta itself in tucks, 
ruchings, cordings, and 
pleatings. 
The skirts, without ex- 
ception, were trimmed in 
this way. The waists were 
“ae softened by net or lace 


SMART MODEL AFTERNOON GowN of white silk with fine black dots; OF chiffon, and were made 
white Irish lace and fine lines of black lace on all edges and on the with boleros or Eton 
blouse; daisies are made of fancy black and white silk braid, centres ‘ack 
dotted with tiny loops of yellow ribbon. jackets over the lace, 
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chiffon, or net blouses. But these same 
jackets were part and parcel of the waist— 
not separate garments, be it understood. A 
bright red on the color of the American 
Beauty rose has been extremely fashionable, 
both in taffeta and in other silks. Pongee, 
India silk, and louisine have all been used. 
Black taffeta costumes, it was said in the 
early spring, and it was thought by the best 
authorities, would not be fashionable during 
the summer, as they were to be bought ready- 





GOLDEN-BROWN TAFFETA SHIRT-WAIST suIT; yoke and cuffs 
of lace dyed to match; black taffeta diamonds inset and tiny 
black buttons finishing the bands. 


made at so many of the large department 
shops. Yet there has been a succession of 
the most charming designs furnished for 
black taffeta gowns, and these have been 
made up in large numbers for women who 
know how to dress well. 

The skirts are trimmed with tucks or folds 
of the taffeta, with bands of embroidery or 
lace ruchings. The waists are tucked or 

Tas. " pleated, and have white lace yokes and bands 
overlaid with embroidery or lace. Shirrings 

Paris mopgt of gray crash; cuffs, collar, and : : 
belt of fine black braid on white: bands of ®24 cordings, such as were the delight of 
dull pink with black braid pastilles. olden times, are most fashionable. 
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making seems unabated, and an. ab- 
solute necessity apparently exists for 
making up simple little frocks or 
some extra gowns for afternoon or 
evening that were not thought nec- 
essary earlier in the season. So 
much, as to the clothes required, de- 





SuMmrex Gown of English embroidery, with tucked 
lawn and Valenciennes; black velvet sash. 


Y the middle of summer 
it is to be expected 
that one’s summer 


wardrobe will be in order. SES 22s 
Yet, strange though it may Tr 


coum, owen at this late date Paris Mopet Gown of pale blue lawn and English embroid- 
interest in clothes and dress- ery , model can be copied in voile or silk. 
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Hart of white tulle on a wire frame, with rosettes of Bic Hat of fine butter-color straw with band and loops 
the tulle and white or pink roses in a wreath all around of black velvet ribbon held by dull gold buckles; the 
the crown brim draped with a lace veil. 





'° 
: aig : 
Hart of rough cream straw bound with real old dull Laxce Hat of black tulle edged with white guipure and 
gold galloon; very dark red and cream roses with having white feather; pink liberty ribbons knoted on 
black velvet ribbon and rosette under side of the brim and also on the crown. 
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Parts mopet for a pink and white checked canvas, the skirt stitched with white ; collar and cuffs of violet 
taffeta edged with lawn and Valenciennes frills which match the chemisette, and having over them smaller 
collar and cuffs of white linen with embroidery and cut-work. 
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f Z . . : : Me] 3 
Wuite crfire pe CHINE AND LACE DINNER Gown, the skirt made in narrow tucks; full waist with bertha of 
the lace shirred on rose ribbon; puff sleeves with lace frills; pale rose satin ribbons in big butterfly bows on 
the waist and skirt, wide satin ribbon girdle. 
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pends upon the weather, that it is really a 
serious problem—especially if expense must 
be considered—to know just what is practical 
and sensible for the summer outfit. 

During several summers in this country the 
temperature was high that the very 
thinnest clothes were the only possible ones. 
In the last two years, however, very thin 
gowns have not been at all practical, except- 
ing for a few days at a time. It has seemed 
as though we were going back to the days 
when thin materials neededesilk linings even 
for summer weather, the effect of thin clothes 
being thus given, while at the same time 
these gowns were sufficiently warm for com- 
fort, whether the day were cool or warm. 

It is, of course, settled by this time what the 
fashionable colors of the season are, and at 


sO 
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Wutte tinen Gown with yoke and cuffs of embroidered 
filet lace in an odd shape bordered with colored washable braid 
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~ 
Suort Gown of white linen or piqué stitched 
with white and having a little vest and centre 
of belt of any desired color. 


the same time there is just a hint 
of what the autumn and winter 
fashions will be. This hint, how- 
ever, is not sufficient to unsettle 
in any way the prevailing styles 
of the moment, and the well- 
dressed woman can rest assured 


that if her clothes have been 
chosen after the latest fashions of 
spring and summer she need have 
no fear of being behind the times 
for some weeks to come. 






























of extravagance and luxury, to 

see how many charming gowns 
are possible with comparatively little 
expenditure of money. One’s con- 
science rebels at extravagance, but 
there must always be an expendi- 
ture of time and thought if money 
is to be saved in the clothes question, 
as in many others. But the actual 
outlay of dollars and 
cents need not be so 
great as to make 
pretty clothes impos- 
sible for the woman of 
limited means. 

That this year’s 
fashions are elaborate 
and intricate 
there is no 
denying, and 
that there must 
be quantities of 
work put on them to 
bring them up to 
fashion’s require- 
ments is also true, but 
at the same time the 
work is perfectly pos- 
sible for home dress- 
makers in most in- 
stances. The skirts 
are wide and full and 
require more material 
than last year, but it is 
infinitely easier to make 
an effective trimmed 
skirt than it is to make 
a plain one. There must 
not be any unnecessary 
fulness around the hips 
or the upper part of the 
skirt. At the same time 
any defects of cut and 


| T is most refreshing, in these days 







are much more easily hidden under 
the friendly screen of gathers, tucks, 
or pleats than when the absolutely 
smooth-fitting skirt was the only one 
thought possible. 

Trimmed skirts are the rule; the 
plain skirt an exception. There are 
flounced skirts, there are tucked 
skirts, and there are pleated skirts, 
in all possible and many impossible 


Sort Gown of white linen or piqué with stitched bands of the saps; 


fit, as well as of figure, vest and cuffs of blue or red dotted with white. 
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ming, and there never were so 
many good imitations to be 
bought, and at such low prices. 

Skirts do not require to be 
trimmed with lace or em- 
broidery. At the same time, 
this is not saying that lace and 
embroidery are not fashionable 
on the skirts, because they are; 
but some of the smartest skirts 
have no embroidery or lace 





Biovse suitable for either linen, taffeta, or 
pongee in Sévres blue with heavy white embroid- 
ery on the cuffs and collar and plissée frills of 
either silk or lawn according to the material used 
for the blouse. 





materials. Colored linens are 
very fashionable and are often 
made with scalloped flounces em- 
broidered in white. But these 
linen gowns come in what are 
known as dress patterns or robes, 
and require very little making up, 
while they are often to be bought 
at really low prices. 

Veiling is extremely fashion- 
able, and while the very latest 
shades of color are expensive, 
there are dozens of attractive 
colorings, and fashionable ones as 
well, at very low prices. These 
gowns are charming for street 
wear, and if light enough in ef- 
fect they are perfectly. possible 
for house and evening wear. Lace Wasu Gown of pale blue linen with pastilles and scallops 
is as fashionable as ever for trim- embroidered in white mercerized thread. 












































SIMPLE FASHIONS 








Bouse of plain white and all-over embroidery ; the model is also good when made of one material. 


whatever, and are made elaborate 
only by the tuckings, ruchings, shir- 
rings, and pleatings that are used. 
Wash fabrics of all kinds are im- 
mensely fashionable, and there are 
charming muslins and many new 


materials that do not cost over 
fifteen or twenty cents a yard, and 
often less. These can be made up 
after the latest styles, and are as 
effective as silk or more expensive 
qualities of fine veiling. 
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of Japan has taken firm hold of dressing-gown, combing-sacque, house 

American fancy and it appears gown, opera cloak, medium - length 
in as many forms as the ingenuity of wrap, bath robe, and a whole array of 
American women can devise. We _ the most cunningly built little kimono 
jackets and boleros that 
ever feminine eyes feast- 
ed upon. This season 
the kimono reigns su- 
preme, and of course it is 
the desire of every wom- 
an’s heart to own a real 
Japanese or Chinese ki- 
mono, since the French 
and American materials 
made up in this style, 
however lovely, are never 
quite the same as the 
artistic triumphs _pro- 
duced by the skill of 
Oriental decorators and 
workmen which, however, 
are very costly. 

It is a fad to have a 
beautiful house gown or 
tea-gown of Japanese 
make, and these are 
selected in the most 
beautifully embroidered 
erépes and satins and 
silks, crépe being a fa- 
vorite, as its beauty is so 
soft and delicate and its 
folds so graceful. The 
obi, or sash, is worn, too. 

Reyond the fad for all 
things Oriental that has 
swept the country, be- 
yond the beauty of the 
kimono materials and the 
comfort of their manipu- 
lation, there is a reason 
for their popularity more 
deep-seated than most 
reasons for the following 


: ? | ‘HE sweet and seductive kimono have with us the kimono tea-gown, the 
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of a fad, and altogether practical 
and sensible. 

Women have come to realize that 
the kimono does not change its 
lines, and there is a sense of rest- 
fulness in putting on a garment 
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Fe ; 
ag ; 2 oe r Sort cr&rz Kimono of Japanese make. 
: m & ENS that requires no thought in 
a S * the planning, that never goes 
Oe - out of style as long as its 
, usefulness lasts, that is al- 
EVENING wrap, of a mandarin’s coat, in royal embroidery. ways comfortable, that in 
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spite of its loose folds is graceful 
in its outlines and becoming to all 
styles and shapes of beauty. The 
short and the tall, the stout and 
the thin woman, all alike may be 
fitted in kimonos suited to their 
peculiar styles of coloring and 
build. What other garment have 
we that is as varied in its uses and 
as satisfying to every sort of wom- 
an as the kimono? 

There is just a little difference in 
the cut of the sleeve of the Japanese 
and the Chinese kimono. The 
Chinese is built more along the 
lines of a coat, and the sleeve is 
more of a wide, loose sleeve than a 





Kimono DRESSING Gown of silk embroidered in iris flowers and 
leaves, and with stripes of leaves and flowers for trimming. 
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St.tx kimono embroidered with pine trees, 
birds, and foliage effects 

























graceful combination of sleeve 
and drapery of varying lengths, 
such as the Japanese kimono 
is. The Chinese kimono is made 
of rich silks and satins hand- 
somely embroidered, and usu- 
ally faced with bands of superb 
embroidery and lined with 
satin or silk as fine as that 
which forms the garment. The 
Japanese kimono, on the con- 
trary, may be of the heaviest 
of satin and silk, or of the 
thinnest; of the most exqui- 
sitely tinted and embroidered 
crépes that the eyes could be- 
hold, or of dainty little cheap 
cotton crépes that are as pretty 
as possible for the purpose. 
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The Japanese Seed TER ’ 
sometimes leave por- 
tions of the robe un- 
decorated as a con- 
trast to the decora- 


| tions upon the re- 
mainder, but ‘the 
Chinese invariably 


cover their garments 
with embroidery in 
Y many colors—all per- 


fectly harmonious, 
K however. 

To the fashiona- 
ble woman one of the 
charms about a ki- 
mono is the fact that 

Uy it is distinet in its 
4 K decorative pattern 
from any other simi- 
lar robe, unless the 
material is cut from 
a piece of goods and 
made up in America. 
No two handsome ki- 
monos are alike, for 
each has been em- 
broidered with the 
individual design of 
some royal house or 
ancient family in 
China or Japan. 
Especially happy the 
woman who secures 
one embroidered in 
dragons and _ pea- 
cocks, for these be- 
long to royalty alone, 
and both the work- 
manship - and__ the 
material are of the 
finest. Cherry blos- 
soms,  chrysanthe- 





























mums, and  butter- Orrra Croak of a kimono made in mandarin style with a slit in the sides, and 
a vw flies, too, are notable decorated with cherry blossoms. 

designs and very rich in coloring and wraps, and these are sometimes altered 

needlework. to suit our climate and attire by adding 


Chinese mandarin coats—miscalled to them high collars, made of the em- 
by most people kimonos—are the sort broidered parts of a mandarin’s skirt, 
generally used for opera and evening the full sleeves gathered into a cuff. 
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Panis, June 25, 1904. 

SHALL never cease being grateful to the 
| old lady from Canandaigua, New York, 

who opened my eyes to perceive how 
numerous is Paris. During the first months 
of my experience here I had gone almost mad 
trying to make out which was which among 
all the contradictory existences that new- 
found friends persisted in representing to me 
as being truly Paris. There was the Paris of 
the Countess de B——, which was simply a 
splendid work of mercy, temporal and spir- 
itual, having for its aim to secure the escape 
from Purgatory of a lately deceased brother. 
Here la vie embraced masses and prayers, 
varied only by heroic labors to house, feed, 
clothe, and instruct wretched little children 
dwelling on the banks of the canal in La 
Villette. A reception or a dinner chez the 
Countess was scarcely less spiritually im- 
proving than a pontifical high mass, for there 
were always present great dignitaries of the 
Church, who were made the object of much 
pious ceremony, and with whom conversation 
took such a lofty turn that verily in Paris 
it seemed certain “this life of mortal breath 
is but the suburb to a life Elysian,” to which 
death would happily one day admit us. 

Then there was the Paris of the Mar- 
quise de § , still pure, pious, and yet lurid 
with the expectation of the revolution that, 
like death chez the Countess, was always just 
at hand. The husband of the Marquise, roy- 
alist, clerical, is a member of the Chambre, 
and under this influence I was made clearly 
to see how hateful to Almighty God is the ab- 
surdity of a republic, and how certain is it 
that the plotting of free-thinking societies 
going on in Paris was finally to precipitate 
an uprising of the people that, after Heaven 
knew what bloodshed, would enchain the devil 
of a democracy, and render the king and the 
Church again free to accomplish the happi- 
ness of France. After an evening at the home 
of the Marquise, which is situated on the rue 
Saint - Dominique, I would emerge into the 
night and, passing through the fearfully 
large, mysterious stillness of the quiet, high- 








walled streets of that quarter, I was ready to 
scream at my own shadow, for, behold! Paris 
was the place of the Terror, and I could not 
pray hard and fast enough, trying to save my 
soul if never my skin, from the awfulness 
breeding in the very air. Also there was the 
Paris of Madame M C , Jewess, 
femme de lettres, friend of many Immortals 
and, in particular, the friend of one grand, 
very wealthy Industriel. In this Paris thought 
was the thing, and the laws which really bind 
were rules of rhetoric and of prosody. Here I 
might be good and pray if I liked, so long as 
a virtuous expression harmonized with my 
face and my millinery, and my prayers were 
prettily rounded and delivered in pleasing at- 
titude with a nice power of diction. Or if I 
chose to love man—any man—better than 
God, that, too, was permissible and might even 
be praiseworthy, according to the manner in 
which it was done, though Madame herself 
was free to tell me that, for her, she adored 
virtue; it was really very fine of her to have 
remained so lily pure, she said, because, “ mon 
Dieu! que c'est mon mari qui m’embete. 
However, she haf never—nevaire un amant. 
Voila Monsieur l’Industriel. He kiss my 
hand just to the wrist, et c’est tout.” 
Trembling for the convictions of my Puri- 
tan ancestors in this Paris, I would pass into 
the Paris of the Americans, and now it was 
a world of dressmakers, now a tiresome, su- 
percilious, stuffy world of art, and now a 
stupid, costly world of dissipation. Beyond 
this again, conducted by my femme de cham- 
bre, I would find the Paris of nos autres—a 
place where they “eat economies,” live sor- 
row and pain as simply and sweetly as they 
live love and joy, where right and wrong are 
as mysteriously mixed as the flesh and the 
spirit constituting the temptations and the 
triumphs of the life of man, and where a re- 
spectable married American woman seems a 
clumsy human contrivance compared with the 
lawless but still graceful and spiritually hope- 
ful beings who make the Paris of nos autres. 
Finally, one good old lady from Pittsburg 
commenced to open my eyes to the truth. 
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. This old lady lived with an artist daughter 
in the heart of the Latin Quarter, but Paris 
was never anything for her but the doings of 
the American church on the rue de Berri. In- 
formed by her, I had no doubt that Sunday 
services and weekly prayer-meetings were all 
there was to the life about us, and I realized 
the vanity of the existence of the treasures of 
the Bibliothéque Nationale and the hollow 
pretensions of the Académie, as compared 
with the storehouse of wisdom and living in- 
tellectual force contained in any one of Dr. 
Thurber’s sermons. I began to understand. 
Then the old lady from Canandaigua, New 
York, completed my illumination. We were 
riding together in a street-car one day when, 
with the light of a great discovery breaking 
over her face, she turned and said to me, 

“Have you ever noticed that everybody in 
Paris—everybody worth noticing, that is— 
wears cotton in their ears?” 

I confessed that I had not, and then for the 
first time I noticed that she wore cotton in 
her ears. Afterwards, she came to me with 
even a greater light upon her countenance 
and said that, as she stayed on in Paris, she 
found that a great many wear pink cotton in 
their ears. So she entered upon her second 
Paris, which, like the first, existed with refer- 
ence to the most cherished feature of her ego- 
tism—sensitive ears,—and so the light broke 
upon my own mind, showing me that every 
one has his own Paris and each person knows 
a new Paris with every extension of his point 
of view. 

Recently I have discovered an oddly beauti- 
fied Paris, looking out from a small town on 
the Mississippi River, after two years’ expa- 
triation. The view thus obtained is at once 
confusing to many ideals and rather depress- 
ing in its effect upon a patriotic disposition. 
Called suddenly to the United States, I set 
forth from Paris accompanied by a small boy 
of six years, and otherwise unattended, to 
cross the Atlantic in the stormiest season; 
every nervous apprehension I might natu- 
rally have had was calmed by the thought 
that, voyaging by an American steamer, I 
was protected in any emergency by the single 
condition that from the start I should be in 
the midst of good Americans. “ Home folks ” 
can have no notion of how the heart of the 
expatriated burns with trusting and affec- 
tionate expectancy, entering again into the 
sphere of its own people. But, alas!—is it 
not so?#—all Americans are not good and 
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the travelling American has a manner cal- 
culated to wither the tender hopes of the 
most yearning and confiding expatriate. 
The second night out, when my small boy 
was about to begin his prayers, he asked me 
whether I thought he’d better pray to the 
French people’s God or the American peo- 
ple’s God. 

“ What do you think?” I replied. 

After a moment’s reflection, sighing, he 
answered, “ Well, I guess we’d better stick to 
the French people’s; He’s got kind of used to 
us by this time, and the American people’s 
God might think we’d better wait and be in- 
troduced.” 

Thus did our new Paris begin to take shape. 
As a matter of fact, at home in Paris, we ex- 
patriated Americans sometimes feel that the 
French people’s God finds it difficult to under- 
stand our American accent, but now, behold a 
Paris arising after the manner in which I 
once knew a saintly old man to construct 
heaven. 

“Tt is enough for me,” he would say, “ to 
be sure that heaven is the eternal, positive 
negation of all the unhappiness I know on 
earth.” 

So he suffered every disappointment, every 
hardship of life, always in the light of the 
glad consciousness that the life beyond is not 
this or that pain and sorrow. So, also, for 
me, reentering my old life in the United 
States, Paris began to take on the glory pro- 
ceeding from the knowledge that there at 
least is certain relief from the particular 
miseries I experienced. 

If the brusqueness of our national social 
manner chilled my heart, the prodigality of 
our national spendthrift habits fairly ter- 
rorized my soul, now accustomed to the pains- 
taking economies of the French. As on the 
steamer I sat down to my first American meal, 
I felt a great deal as I dare say Dives, thirst- 
ing for a drop of cold water, must feel to see 
summer people in swimming. It was dinner. 
The table was adorned with a variety of 
savories and six different kinds of dessert, 
including a generous assortment of large, fat, 
pink, green, and brown chocolate eclairs. I 
should like to say in parenthesis that to place 
pink and green, oozing, chocolate eclairs be- 
fore semi-seasick humanity seems to me a 
diabolical excess of even American prodigali- 
ty, of which the Boston Cooking School or 
Pratt’s Institute should take cognizance and 
compel American steamship companies to re- 
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form. The spread of things before us on the 
table but feebly foreshadowed the magnifi- 
cently wasteful provision of the kitchen as 
indicated by the bill of fare. The philosophy 
of life conveyed by this truly American dinner 
was nicely put in words by one of my com- 
panions at table—* Jimmy,” of New York, a 
painfully but valiantly seasick man travelling 
with a droll Brownie who is the president of 
a great American trust, “ Jimmy” sat there, 
a wretched, green-and-yellow-tinged sufferer, 
surrounded by a vast assemblage of plates con- 
taining roast beef, fried chicken (Maryland 
style), banana fritters, canned corn, fried 
sweet-potatoes, boiled onions, macaroni and 
cheese, pickled beets, and cabbage salad. 

“Great Scott! Jimmy,” said the Brownie, 
“you don’t mean to get outside of all that, I 
hope.” 

“No,” said Jimmy. “I’m never much of 
an eater, but I always like to see plenty of 
things sitting around.” 

Accustomed as I have become to calculating 
bread by the centimetre and apportioning 
even turnips and potatoes by the gramme, I 
turned from “Jimmy’s” dinner and his 
philosophy to think reverently of the French 
people, who, so far from producing the least 
morsel of food to “ sit around,” give directions 
in all family cook-books for utilizing - goat, 
horse, and donkey meat, in order that a 
slender income may be made the means of 
developing the beautiful and the good beyond 
the animal in man. 

If the politeness and the frugality of the 
French people, against which previously I had 
chafed and complained, now caused Paris in 
the distance to appear the abode of a race of 
beings almost heavenly kind and wise, when 
we came into port in New York and the 
United States customs officials entered upon 
their duty among us, Paris glowed further 
with a radiance proceeding from a system of 
doing business which is not based, as is our 
American system, on the assumption that all 
men are liars and thieves without evidence 
duly rung up and registered to the contrary. 
The manner im which one is searched for 
pirated goods entering an American port 
makes lucid the history of a tea-room which 
was started in New York on the French plan 
—that is, where every one was allowéd to help 
himself, and.his honesty was relied on to 
present’ an honest count to the cashier before 
leaving the premises. In less than two 
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months this tea-room, I am told, went out. of 
business; even the plates and spoons were 
stolen, and the proprietor had nothing to show 
for his enterprise but debts and a hopelessly 
damaged confidence in humanity. 

Walking up Fifth Avenue and out through 
Central Park the Sunday that I landed in 
New York, among all the varying and sad im- 
pressions made upon me, I was especially 
moved to inquire, Where are American fami- 
lies? What in the world is the matter with 
American men, and who taught American 
girls their manners? I saw men and women 
promenading together and I saw not a few 
children romping unattended by their elders or 
else in the company of nurses. I saw nowhere 
what makes the chief beauty of all Paris 
avenues and parks Sunday afternoons—innu- 
merable family parties—fathers and mothers 
with their children, small and big, often the 
grandparents, too, gayly going along, glad of 
the sunshine, the fresh air, the exercise, and, 
most of all, glad to be together in their pleas- 
ure. Then the girls I saw on Fifth Avenue, 
promenading in pairs or in groups, with 
swinging stride, laughing loud, and talking 
louder. Where do they get their manners? 
In Paris, the home of the grisette, les petites 
femmes, it is the rarest possible thing to see a 
girl of immodest bearing on the street—my- 
self, during two.years’ residence here, I have 
never seen it. This, I think, results largely 
from the subtilely refining influence of 
schools taught by religeuses. 

So, finally did it happen, that, seen from 
the quiet old town on the Miss:ssippi River, 
the Paris of the French people, whom the 
world in general pities for being “ Church- 
ridden,” grew to appear to me as my small 
boy hails the Basilica of Montmartre, looking 
up as»we pass on the roof of a train along 
the quai near the Pont de Alma. Thus 
viewed, the Basilica, wonderfully white, beau- 
tiful, large, seems to rise in resplendent glory 
from the clouds, and the small boy, seeing it, 
exclaims: “Oh, look, mamma! Surely there 
is the Kingdom of the Lord!” And I, as I 
gazed wistfully towards France from out West 
in the United States, my remote, mist-glori- 
fied Paris arose so splendidly contradictory 
of the disappointments which my expatriated 
soul had realized in the life about me—I, too, 
exclaimed, ridiculously enough, but honestly, 
“Surely there {in Paris] is the Kingdom of 
the Lord!” 
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O properly appreciate the furniture of 
Ee our forefathers we should apply to it 

the prescription that the “ Autocrat of 
the Breakfast-Table” suggested for a com- 
plete understanding of the human being—the 
study of it a century before birth. 

Aside from the artistic beauty of the de- 
signs, the matchless handicraft, and the 
present commercial value of those specimens 
that have been preserved and handed down 
from early times in the American colonies, 
there is an interest that grows with knowl- 
edge of the evolution of these furnishings of 
the households of primitive America. Each 
period had its special markings or designs; 
something that gave. it a distinctive place 
not alone in art, but also 
in history; some influ- 
ence that brought about 
changes or modifications. 
This was mere reflec- 
tion, however, in Amer- 
ica, for until after the 
Revolutionary war very 
little furniture of value 
was manufactured in 
America; almost all 
house furnishings of 
every kind came from 
England, Holland, 
France, or Spain; and 
changes there were due 
to changes in _ sover- 
eignty, events of great 
national import, and the 
larger intercourse with 
other countries brought 
about by war or com- 
merece. And since archi- 
tects did not disdain to 
be designers for furni- 
ture or the woodwork of 
the house, nor great 
painters fear to decorate 
this, nor sculptors of 
wide fame to become 
artisans in wood, there 
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is something more than sentiment to be felt 
in the ownership of an ancestral piece of 
seventeenth or eighteenth century furniture. 
Who knows? Some great artist may have 
executed his design through the genial me- 
dium of wood; for there is a deep and abiding 
pleasure in handling, and modelling, and 
carving into shape the more soft and pliable 
substance than marble or stone; a sentiment 
in bringing back to the dull-looking fibre, by 
craft and polish, the reflected glow of life; 
in giving the surface vision of the grain, the 
rings that count the years of life, the mark- 
ings that wind, or weather, or insects have 
once made. 

It is something more than mere sentiment 
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and the sense of association, then, that gives 
value to ancestral pieces of furniture of a cen- 
tury and more ago. The solidity of form, the 
enduring qualities that proclaim well-trained 
craftsmanship, graceful de- 

signs, and artistic use of inter- 

mingled woods to give variety 

and character, all are 
trasted against the modern 
machine-made furniture, the 
kiln-dried woods, the factory 
stamp of to-day—elements of 
less stable qualities that hint 
of that which we are told “ to- 
day is, and to-morrow is cast 
into the oven.” 

The Centennial at Philadel- 
phia, in 1876, brought about 
thé renaissance of domestic 
art in the United States, and 
the appreciation of Colonial 
and Revolutionary furniture. 
That this generation is aware 
of the value of the domestic 
furnishings of those ancestral 
days is shown in the place of honor accorded 
them in the modern home. The flourishing 


con- 


business of the old-furniture shops attests also 
the present popularity of the so-called Colonial 


furniture of America. 
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sive term embraces two or three eras and ex- 
tends well down into the nineteenth century 
is of little moment. If it is quite or nearly a 
hundred years old, then it is “ Colonial.” 

It is easy enough to recog- 
nize the eras and the makers, 
for nearly all of the great fur- 
niture-designers or cabinet- 
makers, whose work left an 
impress in America, published 
their designs or wrote treatises 
upon the subject. Probably 
the most famous name among 
these, and one that is used 
to conjure dollars out of the 
pockets of the unwary col- 
lector, is that of Chippendale, 
the great master wood-carver 
of England, whose work was 
in great vogue between 1750 
and 1800. Much of the work 
labelled Chippendale by those 
unfamiliar with the distin- 
guishing marks of his work was 
made by contemporaries who 
vied with him for public favor in the golden 
period of furniture-making in England. 
Chippendale was a chair-maker par ezcel- 
lence, though his book, The Gentleman’s and 
Cabinet-maker’s Director, published first in 
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1754, showed designs for 
movable furniture of all 
kinds, as well as complete 
sides of rooms. The curve 
is the line of beauty in 
all of his furniture. 
Most of his chairs have 
the graceful bandy - leg 
taken from Dutch de- 
signs, and stand upon the 
ball grasped in the duck’s 
foot. His designs show 
no sideboards, as we know 
them to-day, with drawers 
and cupboards, but side- 
board tables with elabo- 
rately carved mahogany 
frames. The sideboards 
generally ascribed to him 
were first made by Heppel- 
white, though some au- 
thorities and antiquari- 
ans give credit to Thomas 
Shearer, a member of the 
London guild of cabinet- 
makers, an associate of 
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Heppelwhite’s, for first de- 
signing the sideboards and 
tables, as well as chairs and 
other furniture, with the straight taper- 
ing leg, the light and graceful appear- 
ance. Ilis book was published in 1789, and 
most of the furniture in America, made or 
imported between that date and the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century was made 
on lines designed by either Heppelwhite or 
Sheraton, another famous maker of that 
period. The sideboard proper is an outgrowth 


of the cupboard or cabinet, the original square , 


form of which gave way in style to the 
corner cupbcard or “ beaufat” used for the 
display of china, the table-linen being kept 
then in tall “high-boys” or chests of draw- 
ers. The Heppelwhite sideboards, made of 
inlaid woods, with swell or serpentine fronts, 
straight, square, slender legs, little cupboards 
and drawers, were the first sideboards brought 
to America, and these did not make their ap- 
pearance until after the Revolutionary war. 
The most notable example of a Heppelwhite 
sideboard, with its accompanying knife- 
boxes, these also designed first by the same 
maker, is seen in the dining-room at Mount 
Vernon, having belonged to Washington. 
Thomas Sheraton published his designs in 
1791, and he also, like his contemporaries, 
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SHERATON SIDEBOARD WITH KNIFE-BOXES. 


greatly influenced the domestic arts of his era. 
His sidehoards are not unlike Heppelwhite’s, 


but are deeper and more commodious. They 
are easily distinguished by the slender fluted 
leg, the wealth of inlaid wood, the brass 
trimming, and in the more elaborate pieces, 
delicate paintings, such as are seen in the old 
sedan-chairs. 

By the aid, then, of the designs of the great 
English makers, skilled artisans in America 
were enabled to produce furniture that vied 
with that of foreign make, and had the added 
value of native woods in its construction. 

Old furniture should not be simply “old” 
and valued as such, but should be an ex- 
ample of the highest art of its period, and 
the result of application of the mind and 
time of trained artists in its construction. 
Its presence in the modern home, or as an in- 
spiration to the collector, is the appeal of the 
past—that past which reaches out ever to the 
present and sends its impulse on to the future 
in art, architecture, literature, or history. It 
is the unconscious bequest of those who have 
lived, and loved, and planned, and in dying 
left to posterity something for the good of 
humanity or the beautifying of surroundings, 
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ri N EW-LAW tenement” is a distinctive 


term applied to all tenement-houses 

erected in cities of the first class in 
the State of New York since a certain act de- 
signed to better the conditions of tenement- 
house dwellers became a law, April 12, 1901. 

The provisions of this law which present 
their values to the community most clearly 
and quickly are that every room must have 
direct outside air and light; that there is a 
fixed minimum floor area and height for each 
room; that each suite of three rooms or more 
must-have a private closet; that halls and 
stairways must be fire-proof, with direct un- 
obstructed passage to street and roof; that 
there can be no connection between the cellar 
and entrance hallway. All hallways must be 
light and lighted at night. There must be 
running water in each suite, and all plumbing 
must be exposed. No house can be occupied 
until a certificate is issued to the owner certi- 
fying that the house is of the legal standard 
of its class. Heavy penalties are incurred by 
the owner who fails to maintain these 
standards. 

The house can be vacated by order of the 
Tenement-House Department, and kept va- 
cated until required changes or repairs are 
made. Every protection, it would seem, has 
been provided to secure the vital conditions for 
sanitary and decent living in the tenements. 

How do the people respond who have never 
known the provisions for home-making the 
new-law tenement offers ? 

Picture one of these houses in a settlement 
of Italian peasants. Two thoroughfares 
bound it on the east and west, two streets 
given wholly to business on the north and 
south. It is shut in from intimate eontact 
with the outside world as it is represented in 
New York. The shops in the settlement are 
small and dark, and stacked with the foods 
and materials of Italy. Push-carts line the 
streets, increasing the competition and the 
picturesqueness of the region. One may walk 
hours through these streets and not hear 
one word of English except the unconscious 
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profanity of the people of both sexes and all 
ages. Most of the houses are in greater or 


less condition of dirt and danger; old resi- 
dences crowdéd from cellar to roof with a 
poverty-stricken people, or types of the worst 
tenements in New York erected under the 
provisions of the old law, and which it would 
be cheaper to tear down than to reconstruct 
according to the provisions of the new law. 
Changes have been made in many of these 
houses, but the best that can be done still 
leaves them a menace to character and life, 
not only to the people who live in them, but 
to the whole city. 

Within this settlement five or six new-law 
tenements, built to accommodate twenty to 
forty families, have been erected. They are 
more or less ornate in construction within 
and without. A description of the provisions 
for home-making, and of the people who 
make the homes, in one of these tenements, 
will be fairly representative of all. 

There is an impressive identity found in 
the people of any one Italian settlement; 
there are similarities in all, not only in the 
people, but in the conditions they create. The 
first surprise the student meets is to find that 
laying bricks and mortar on new lines has 
not solved, nor ever will, the tenement-house 
problem in New York, that the new-law tene- 
ment itself creates new problems that must 
be solved in turn. The discovery that almost 
every suite of rooms is occupied by two or 
more families living together amicably is 
another surprise to which the mind never 
quite adjusts itself. 

To appreciate this it must be remembered 
that there is one general entrance door to the 
suite, one stove, one set of stationary tubs, 
one sink, one dish-closet, one clothes-closet; 
that the room intended for the kitchen is the 
only room not crowded with beds; that fuel 
and light must be provided on some coopera- 
tive plan; and that each family in these com- 
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binations will have from one to eleven chil- 
dren. Sociable and unsociable, thrifty and 
thriftless, quiet and noisy, sick and well, 
old and young, intelligent and ignorant, must, 
within this space, create all the home life they 
know. Food must be cooked for all on the 
same stove. No system or arrangement of 
special hours for each family can be institu- 
ted, because the hours of the wage-earners in 
these families change constantly. One table 
must serve for all. There is not floor space 
for two tables in the kitchen. Pots, pans, 
dishes, cutlery, must be used in common; 
there is not space enough to keep them sepa- 
rated. Is it not a marvel that these combina- 
tions last a week? They continue for months, 
and many never reveal any friction. Then 
there is usually a basis of relationship. The 
wives may be sisters; or the brother of one 
wife in the combination may be the husband 
of the other wife’s sister. When trouble does 
arise the families to the remotest connection 
become involved. 

It is quite understandable why the Italians 
do not burden themselves with furniture or 
clothing when one realizes how little basis of 
stability there is in their lives. The majority 
of the men are laborers or peddlers. They 
earn their living on sufferance, and their 
home life to the outsider seems based at the 
best on a truce. 

An Italian family or families will move in 
and be as settled at the end of two hours as 
at the end of two months; and move out in 
half an hour. One never becomes accustomed 
to the kaleidoscopic changes of one’s neigh- 
bors, which have advantages for the student. 

The ranges in the kitchens of these houses 
are equipped with stationary boilers, but few 
are the neighbors who can be taught that 
to get the water hot in the boilers it is neces- 
sary to keep it there for a time. It is impossi- 
ble to make a connection in their minds be- 
tween. the fire in the stove and the water that 
comes out of the faucet. Water is water, fire 
is fire, and there is the end. When by some 
device it is proved that water will come hot 
out of one faucet, and cold out of the other, 
if one is kept closed for a time, it is accepted 
as one of those mysterious American puzzles, 
unsolvable but accepted. Some grasp, others 
never grasp, the advantages of a hot-water 
supply, so you see them carrying water back 
and forth from stove to sink and tubs, in- 
creasing the labor a hundredfold, because 
they will draw water from both faucets. 
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The conservative spirit of the Italian wom- 
en is never more clearly shown than in the 
doing of laundry-work. The clothes are wet 
in hot or cold water, no matter which. Each 
piece is wrung out of the water and piled 
on one side. When the tub is empty the 
wash-board is laid flat across the top and each 
piece soaped in turn, and kneaded as bread 
is kneaded. When each piece has passed 
through this process, all are put in the tub, 
rinsed, and hung to dry at the convenience 
of the washer, in the room or out-of-doors, as 
the case may be. Before this stage is reached 
four or five days may have elapsed. If a piece 
of clothing is needed it is sorted out of the 
pile of colored and white, cotton and woollen, 
and dried by the stove. Often each step is 
taken at night after sewing ten hours or more 
on trousers or coats, cooking and caring for a 
family of children; the floor space is larger 
then, and the worker has more room to move. 
Starching results in clothes that crackle, and 
only starched clothes are ironed. A little 
Italian girl in white dress and petticoats is 
for several hours an object of pity. She can- 
not walk, stand, or sit in comfort. The little 
boys in starched shirt-waists are rebels until 
the stiffness is gone. Flour is used instead of 
starch in laundering. 

Some Italian women will not use the sta- 
tionary tubs at all. In spite of the lack of 
floor space, tubs of galvanized iron that can 
also be used as wash-boilers are part of the 
kitchen furniture. They are moved from 
floor to chair, from chair to chair, from stove 
to table. When not needed for washing they 
contain anything from stockings to bread, 
and not infrequently at the same time. The 
favorite tub is a very large woeden one to 
which pieces of wood are nailed for feet. 
When this is part of the kitchen equipment, 
the wash-board is a construction projecting 
over and resting, when in use, on the sides of 
the tub, held in place by the chest of the 
user. Cheerfully the water is carried back 
and forth to these tubs, past the stationary 
tubs. In one case the woman who uses this 
equipment has been in this country twenty- 


two years. 


Bread-making is the important duty of the 
Italian housewife. It is made in a tin pan 
as large as a small wash-tub, rounded on the 
bottom so that it rocks with each movement. 
After kneading in large loaves far beyond the 
capacity of any range oven, it is sent to the 


bakery to be baked, on a large flat bread-board, 
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wrapped in a woollen cover—most often a 
shawl. When the bread returns, surrounded 
by a beautiful brown crust, it is deposited on 
any flat surface large enough to hold it— 
chair, bed, cradle, tubs—and is moved about, 
a rapidly diminishing quantity. It is always 
in sight, and suggests itself to the children, 
who break it off, eat, or waste it, without let 
or hindrance. The Italians do not eat cake. 
Their pastry is delicious, but is expensive, 
and marks a feast or holiday or festive occa- 
sion. Several cooking utensils found in the 
poorest American family are unknown to the 
Italians of the tenement. A teakettle is never 
found; a tea or coffee pot rarely. Coffee is 
made in a saucepan. Grounds are added to 
grounds, water to water, as the decoction is 
used, until the pan, absolutely black with 
stain, is filled with grounds. 

The great majority of Italian women lack 
a sense of order, or of time, and with them, 
as with other women, the absence of these 
two mental essentials is the cause of waste. 
Things cannot be found when wanted, and 
money must be spent to replace them. Fires 
are neglected until there is not time to wait 
for them to burn up, and gas must be used. 
Twelve women in one tenement-house, who 
worked eight and ten hours to earn fifty cents 
a day, paid gas bills for one month ranging 
from $2 70 to $5 30. During the same period 
they expended daily for coal sums ranging 
from sixteen to twenty-five cents a day. It 
is impossible to teach an Italian to use the 
dampers of a stove. The fire burns out to 
ashes, though nothing is done with the fire 
but to heat the room and warm the water. 
Economies in using, so natural to an American 
housewife, are unknown to the Italians; their 
economies are negative—they go without. 

As housekeepers they are a constant puzzle. 
They are home-stayers. Days pass, and an 
Italian woman with children old enough to 
do errands will not go down-stairs. When it 
was warm enough to sit with the doors open, 
the women sat in the doorways of the rooms, 
sewing, and visited all day. Children wan- 
dered in and out at will, and you never could 
tell whom a baby belonged to; it would be 
picked up by any woman free to use her 
hands at the moment, if it needed attention. 
If work is nearly ready for the shop the one 
who lags behind is helped out by the others, 
then two shoulder the work, and transact the 
business at the shop for those who remain 
at home cooking and caring for all the chil- 
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dren. The more timid ones stay home. Out 
of one hundred and four Italian wives and 
mothers, eighty-seven are wage-earners, either 
at home or in shops, and this is a fair average. 

The Italians are destructive tenants. They 
drive nails in walls and woodwork for pic- 
tures, pots, and pans. It is impossible for 
them to grasp the complications of plumbing. 
As the landlord, or “ boss ” (the term they ap- 
ply to the one who controls the renting of the 
house), is an enemy, only fools consider his 
interest. Laws and landlords are created for 
their undoing, or at least to increase their 
burdens. To deceive either is legitimate, and, 
unfortunately, these sentiments are found in 
the second generation. 

The method of furnishing is evidence of 
how little home-making enters into the mind 
of the Italian peasant, even when he has 
sons voting who have been born in this coun- 
try. The bedstead will be ornate, and out- 
wardly even elaborately dressed, mounted on 
bricks or pieces of wood to permit of the 
storage of trunks, boxes, and the clothing not 
being worn or waiting for the wash-tub. 
There is no outward evidence of this, for a 
deep valance hangs to the floor. The Italian 
woman who does not take pride in the ap- 
pearance of her bed is low down in the social 
scale. When the advantage of a folding-bed 
a3 a space-saver is pointed out, it is not con- 
sidered. They are for children or “boys” 
(meaning young men), who frequently own 
them when lodgers. 

Italians—men and women, especially the 
women—seem to hold an impersonal relation 
to life, to their surroundings. They will sit 
and sew trousers hours at a time and never 
seem to carry any responsibility beyond that. 
Children quarrel and cry, babies cry, and they 
hardly lift their eyes. Stitch, stitch, stitch in 
a half lethargy that seems due to hopeless- 
ness; they cease to struggle—“ sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereof.” The children, 
after they learn English, lose their sympathy 
with the home. They speak two languages; 
the parents but one. The world rarely pre- 
sents a more pathetic sight than an Italian 
mother watching her American children in a 
dispute, the cause or progress of which is be- 
yond her mind, or to see her, as they grow 
older, sinking consciously into the background 
of the family life. As they cast off one after 
another of the habits of her dear home coun- 
try she often grows bitter against the Ameri- 
cans, whom she holds responsible for their de- 
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generacy. Your sympathy does not lessen 
when you find that she has children and 
grandchildren born in this country, for she is 
too frequently an alien to her family in her 
old age. 

The Italian woman is naturally timid. She 
hates distance; she wants to live within call- 
ing distance, within the sound of the voices, 
of all her relatives, if she can. In one tene- 
ment in an Italian settlement sheltering fifty- 
three families there were only four who were 
not connected by some family tie, and these 
had relatives in the next house. It is perhaps 
this propinquity that makes the mass of 
Italian women so indifferent to the American 
habit of dress. Most of them live the small 
village life in their social habits. They gather 
up a dozen pairs of trousers and the baby in 
their arms, and go visiting. In clothes as in 
other things, there is no economy in using 
them. Once bought and made, they are worn 
until worn out. 

There is a theory that the Italians grow 
rich in this country. Here and there one 
does, and too frequently this wealth is accu- 
mulated by unfair dealing with their own 
countrymen who trust them, or whose igno- 
rance compels them to accept the control and 
direction of one familiar with the country 
and its business habits. The mass of Italians 
live and die miserably poor, as the thousands 
in this settlement daily prove. They are 
timid, afraid of experiments in living, wholly 
unprepared for the conditions of living they 
find here, and adopt and hold fast to the 
makeshifts of home-making that will most 
nearly continue the familiar. 

Rents in New York keep the mass at the 
verge of starvation. In the new-law tene- 
ments, in the tenement-house districts, these 
range from fifteen to thirty-five dollars per 
month. It is the rents that compel the com- 
bination of families so absolutely destructive 
to home life. The individual rent is brought 
down by dividing the total between two or 
more families. At least they have light, they 
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can have air, and they have running water in 
their rooms. The old tenements command, for 
dark, dirty rooms, with water in the halls, ten 
to fifteen dollars per month; for three rooms 
lighted by two outside windows in one room, 
in a house having perféctly dark halls, thirteen 
dollars per month is paid gladly, so great is 
the demand for space to make a home. 

The income of the men in eight cases out 
of ten is uncertain, dependent on the weather. 
And in such a winter as the last, men are idle 
weeks at a time. Men whose wages are not af- 
fected by the weather are found usually work- 
ing for very small wages. Eleven men living 
in one house were found working for eight 
dollars per week. No one of them had less 
than three children. All were paying from 
ten to twelve dollars per month rent, and gas 
bills that averaged over two dollars per month. 
The wives seemed to feel that they must 
clothe the children, pay for coal, and meet all 
unexpected demands. 

Food for the average Italian family does 
not cost much; bread, macaroni, beans, form 
the basis, with veal, chicken, small pan-fish 
and pickled fish and salads for Sunday. Ex- 
cept bread and macaroni, the food eaten is in 
small quantities. To one who watches them 
hourly they are a patient and certainly a most 
grateful people. The smallest thing done for 
them brings gratitude out of all proportion to 
the act. They are excitable, but not quarrel- 
some, suspicious and untruthful, but they 
mind their own business better than any peo- 
ple the writer has yet found. They follow a 
leader without question. It is the last quality 
which makes the Italian voter the joy of the 
district leader, the despair of the statesman. 

The women are as dead to politics as a 
wooden cigar image. Election evening, it was 
suggested to three mothers born in this coun- 
try, and on the street on which they were liv- 
ing, to go to the roof and watch the signals 
that indicated the returns. They looked 
puzzled, then one politely asked, “ What is 
elect ?” 
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EGGS PARMENTIER AND CROUSTADES OF SARDINES 
ICK out six raw potatoes of equal size. 
p Peel them, cut off a slice on one side 
so that they will rest steadily on a plate. 
Scoop out all the inside with the potato- 
scoop, wash and dry them well. Plunge them 
in the frying-kettle in plenty of hot fat, but 
by no means boiling, as they would be a dark 
color outside and raw inside if put in boiling 
fat. Fry them ten minutes. The fat is at 
the right degree of heat one minute after the 
smoke has made its appearance on the top. 
Prepare now a good tomato stew. Plunge 
into boiling water one quart of fresh toma- 
toes; peel them, cut them in slices, remove 
the seeds, and put them in a small saucepan 
with three tablespoonfuls of olive oil, one 
clove of garlic, and one tablespoonful of 
chopped parsley. Cook slowly, stirring from 
time to time, for eighteen minutes with the 
saucepan uncovered. Remove the garlic, sea- 
son with one teaspoonful of salt, one salt- 
spoonful of pepper, and remove from the fire. 
Finish with half a tablespoonful of good 
butter. Pour half of the tomatoes in a hot 
bowl and reserve it. Now put in the sauce- 
pan one-half pound of cooked ham coarsely 


chopped and one-half pound of cooked smoked 
tongue also chopped. Let the stew become 
hot, but avoid boiling it. Spread half a table- 
spoonful of it in each of the potatoes. Put 
them on a pie-plate in the warm oven for 
three minutes. Have six eggs carefully 
broken in separate cups. Slip them gently 
each into a potato. Sprinkle over each about 
a teaspoonful of grated Swiss cheese. Put 
them back in the oven for three minutes, and 
then arrange these as illustrated on a round 
platter covered with a napkin. Serve the re- 
served tomato sauce in a bowl. 

From a square loaf of stale bread cut the 
two ends and divide the loaf into eight equal 
pieces. Put in the chafing-dish a quarter of a 
pound of butter, and as soon as it is melted 
put the pieces of bread in it side by side. 
About two minutes’ cooking on each side will 
be sufficient. Scoop them out to make the 
croustades, and butter them ‘inside with fresh 
butter. Put in a thick layer of finely chopped 
hard-boiled eggs. Drain the sardines, and 
put them side by side in the chafing-dish with 
one tablespoonful of fresh butter. Cook them 
two minutes on each side, and arrange them 
in the croustades. 
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HEN autumn comes, and “the wild 

y \/ east mouthes the chimney-tops,” we 

count the summer’s gains, mark 
profit and loss on the season’s ledger in neat 
little columns of joys and failures. Mine was 
a wayward trail to follow, but the feet that 
have strayed so far are snugly at rest on the 
fender, the roving eyes are tranquilly bent 
on the coals. The quest is over. Expectancy 
has given way to retrospection. Back by the 
road I came I take my way, stepping cautious- 
ly among the spoils of memory, to that morn- 
ing in May when for me the meaning of 
mycology first took definite shape. Here, 
thought I, is wood-lore that cannot elude me. 
Birds my short vision lets me track but spar- 
ingly; an obstinate ear scarcely helps me be- 
yond differencing the bluebird’s from the 
golden robin’s note. As to the flowers and 
ferns, less migratory, I have long been able to 
reproach them in resounding Latin vocables. 
But once again I was Alexander with a new 
world to conquer. I moved in “a living land 
of spells.” 

For the quest of the mushroom lures beyond 
all withstanding, and that at untimely sea- 
sons. Each bit of woodland beckons with 
hints of what its depths contain; each fallen 
stump invites inspection; one searches with 
eager believing fingers about the drip of trees. 
Your mycologist rejoices in rains, shrinks 
from droughts—* up-looking piteous at the 
burnished sky ”—hangs helpless on turns of 
the weather-vane. 

The first delight I mastered on the threshold 
was that systems would avail me nothing in 
the search. An opening that allured, a pur- 
pler thistle than common, drugging the air 
with sweetness, the sound of the brook beyond 
the pines—these were well taken as guides. 
Tracking a dancing sun-ray down a leafy 
slope, the novice may suddenly come upon 
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a stump from whose top sprout opulent fan- 
like growths of a velvety brown fungus, 
creamy-gilled and distinctly inviting. It will 
dawn upon him then that an unquestioning 
acceptance of the clues +hat Pan provides en- 
riches him with more than he seeks. 

At first I was always just a day late. I dis- 
covered huge Boleti scored and toppling, Rus- 
sule resolved into mealy malodors, musky 
“ fairy-rings ” where maggots had made their 
nest, onee-snowy specimens of Coprinus drip- 
ping disconsolately from their stems in inky 
moisture. Was a fallen poplar rich with clus- 
ters of the white-gilled Ostreatus, my steps 
were turned that way only when it had grown 
leathery from long waiting. Did the Procerus 
—delectable beyond all praising—unfurl its 
fawn-colored parasol between the tufts of 
hardhack in the pasture, I found it withered 
in its wasted sweetness. The “ orange-milk ” 
I sought for days dried and blackened un- 
marked ‘neath the pines. But if all these 
were not provender they proved me hot on the 
trail, and I pushed on frantically with new 
zest. La-bas, la-bas! dit ’ Espérance. 

But luck attended me at last, and in the 
dawn of one irradiant morning I chanced 
upon a handful of milk-white tips in the 
melon-patch, or it may have been three un- 
mined specimens of the Boletus edulis. I 
snatched them with glee, turned them twice 
or thrice over a hot fire, and smacked my lips 
lustily in the face of distrustful onlookers. 
For .there is always a jibing group to cry 
poison over your every prize. And if you 
have been indiscreet, perhaps omitted to touch 
tongue to all the red-cap varieties of the 
Russula as you gathered them, and suffered 
discomfort in stoic silenee, it is a trium- 
phant family that ever calls the fact to mind. 
“ Remember the russules!” is plainly lettered 
on every countenance when you sit down be- 
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fore some richly creamed spoil-o’-the-woods, 
and despite yourself, a cold gainsaying settles 
at your vitals and your front is sheer bravado. 

After all, the charm does not lie in the eat- 
ing. I get shyer of inward experiments as I 
grow more familiar with the mushroom world, 
but no law binds in the chase. Yonder plump 
agaric with the viscous top and the bitter-al- 
mond odor might prove extremely unpalatable, 
but there is none the less cheer in discovering 
it while I leave it still untasted. What kinds 
I know I know beyond confusion, as I do the 
unvarying stars, one flower from another, or 
as children the faces of schoolmates, but be- 
yond the margin of familiarity I hesitate 
long ere I tread. So if I justify my truancies 
by the delusion that I am adding to the larder 
and end by identifying a few new varieties, 
there is ample satisfaction in that. 

Identification, however, even with charts, 
keys, spore-prints, and abstruse botanical terms 
made easy, is not the certain sport it would 
seem to promise. In despair I have sometimes 
applied to the nearest mycological society with 
such a note as this: “ Found, on old beech 
stump in woods, large brown fleshy fungus, 
half a dozen growing in cluster. Cap and 
stems thick, very solid, rich shaded brown in 
color, dry and velvety in texture. If a mush- 
room could be a chestnut, it would be this and 
no other.” While I waited for a reply the 
psychological moment for offering up my find 
in a chafing-dish passed, and the thing had to 
be thrown unguessed into the yard, where the 
chickens avoided it. The secretary’s response, 
when it came, was brief and incisive: “ Can- 
not tell from the description what your speci- 
men may be. Write more fully and accurate- 
ly.” I saw then that my illuminative hint 
about the chestnut had merely irritated a less 
impressionistic mind, and I revised my note, 
denouncing the unknown as cespitose, obo- 
vate, ochraceous, with other unkindnesses; but 
meantime the reality had fled, and though I 
looked long and carefully, I chanced not upon 
its like again. 

In striding through the summer fields it 
becomes a question for the considerate how 
far one has a right to conflict with the atoms 
that are quietly working out their share in the 
Plan. Every tuft of grass teems with life, 
“countless the shapes of it.” Because my 
way leads down into the hollow where patient 
toil has spread a gauzy trap between low-bend- 
ing hardhacks, shall I walk contemptuous of 
spider skill, stiff-necked in my right to the use 


of the earth? What blindness thus to urge 
priority before this cunning craftsman, 
couched in a dusky golden splendor on the 
fuzzy under-gray of a leaf! 

What becomes of the small weavers, infin- 
itesimal bits of brown and yellow industry, 
brushed from the bushes by a careless sleeve 
or skirt? Removed the proportionate distance 
of our solar system, does the exile toil wearily 
back to some faithful Arachne, consuming 
wons of spider-time in the return, or does he, 
grimly philosophic, begin life anew on another 
planet, while the spider-wife broods foriornly 
and the wee pink pods hatch into their sire’s 
image and are brought up on the warning 
his mysterious fate implies? And the ants, 
the sluggard’s aversion, so witlessly decoyed 
to a foreign unmapped land by a melting dew- 
berry or a thistle that droops its purple-tur- 
baned head for gorgeousness,—impossible that 
their brief, deficient legs should carry them 
home again, or their weest of feelers point 
the way! Yet fancy does not picture their 
dooryards desolate forever more. Do the 
little ant-cows stand about to be milked and 
does the desperate housewife take another 
mate in very human wise, that the wanderer 
may stagger back at last a jaded Enoch 
Arden ? 

What hundreds of tiny lives may I, a mon- 
strous fate, have altered in one golden after- 
noon! 

Surely sun-up, with the dew dimpling into 
a million rainbows from the grass, is the tra- 
ditionary hour for mushroom-gathering, when 
it is the early bird that forestalls the worm. 
But for me, by some perversion of nature, it 
is oftenest the approaching twilight that 
beckons, that thrice-enchanted interval “ pen- 
dulous ’twixt the gold hour and the gray.” It 
is then that body straightens cramped shoul- 
ders from the writing-table and spirit urges, 
“Where is better refreshment for us both 
than out on the hills when the sun dips be- 
hind that furthest ridge?’ Then comes the 
diving in and out under low-sweeping pine 
branches, and at these times the search is apt 
to end on a certain small hill where great 
rocks, irregularly piled, face the valley and 
the reddening west. Here, with the first 
chilly winds of evening warded off by granite 
walls, one can sit long and marvel that tur- 
moil and fret should be. And at last, when 
the dusk covers all like a sheltering garment, 
body and spirit go back to the lamplit world 
together, new life pulsing in the freshened 
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body, new revelations thrilling at the spirit’s 
core. After all, the mushroom quest is but a 
symbol. I seek fresh stores of peace and 
nearer acquaintance with the self I meet only 
in moments of serene isolation. 

Moonlight, too, may rouse the hunter to 
new ardors and win him delicate pleasures 
unsuspected of daytime. If I hush my foot- 
steps at the edge of the woods, I overhear soft 
inarticulate night-cries, squeaks and plain- 
ings, the wooings of some drowsy bird, inde- 
scribably tender breathings and pantings of 
unguessed life. I step into the shadowy em- 
brace of the pines, in hope that the patter of 
little feet may come down the close, but they 
turn aside and my ambush is vain. I peer 
into the black depths flecked by silver light 
and I fancy I can distinguish a shining 
fungus here and there, but it is useless to go 
in. I should doubtless have but a handful 
of amanitas for my pains. So I keep to the 
open, and for reward find a couple of small 
puffballs. It pleases me mightily to stand 
there pulling them open in the clear light to 
test their whiteness, as if I were foraging for 
my nocturnal meal like any other wild thing. 

But now we are close upon winter and I 
can but count my precious hours over by the 
fireside till the first teasing hint of spring- 
time stirs me to expectancy again. This 
morning I gathered with numbed fingers the 
last of the season’s plunder, a few frozen 
specimens of the yellow “ equestrian ” mush- 
room. I have had the cream of the days that 
are past; now I resign myself to the no less 
splendid pageantry of winter. Have no fear 
but that I shall find an excuse for faring 
forth over snowy fields. A house was never 
meant save to pass those hours in that cannot 
be spent out-of-doors. 


Meantime I balance accounts. That I 
know what covers every foot of several hun- 
dred acres, that I can even tell where the 
grass grows tall and blossomy, or short and 
coarse underneath the trees, shall not this 
go down on the profit side? I stow all this 
personal wood-lore away preciously, knowing 
well I shall want it again. I could map my 
land with dottings here and there for certain 
favored mushroom localities, and yet it lures 
with all the charm of the unknown. No low- 
liest breath of the woods is lost in this stoop- 
ing gait, no wondrous form of life that hith- 
erto escaped unmarked. The eye spies out 
small juicy growths, redder than strawberries, 
on the velvety decay of some old stump, takes 
note of mossy greens and browns and yellows, 
of ochres, ambers, plums, and umbers—mul- 
tiple tints and shadows, and fine translucen- 
cies of light. 

So will I not ery out with Thoreau, “ Man 
cannot afford to be a naturalist. I feel that I 
am dissipated by so many observations, .. . 
Oh, for a little Lethe!” 

High above hills, at the top of the curving 
white ribbon that winds away to a vanishing- 
point in the horizon, behold a wonderful blue 
cloud, Monadnock, my mountain, 


Pillar that God aloft had set. 


Shall I presume to mention fungi in the 
same breath with Monadnock? Yet were it 
not for this dominating crest, whose emer- 
gence in the morning from the mists that 
have cradled it through the night has all the 
joy of an event, my days might be accused of 
tapering to too fine interests. But surely be- 
tween mountains and mushrooms the pendu- 
lum cannot swing to extremes. 
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tee the best results in making a house 

artistic and homelike unless the mis- 
tress has refined tastes. It is sometimes 
quite as unfortunate to have an abundance of 
money as it is to be hampered by limitations 
in this line. In other words, the woman who 
has a full purse is not so apt to exercise her 


Ay tee the NT means do not always guaran- 
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originality as her sister who is obliged to 
think twice before spending her dollar. And, 
too, there are so many artistic ideas that can 
be carried out to beautify the home and to 
make it what it should be—the dearest spot 
on earth—if one only has the inclination and 
the taste to do so. 

Take the matter of photographs, for in- 
stance. We are all tired of seeing them on 
the mantel and piano—they seem so wholly 
out of place. They are therefore tucked 





A CHILD’S MANTEL DECORATION 
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A CHARMING BLUE AND WHITE FRIEZE FOR A GIRL’S ROOM. 


away in albums, out of sight. Neverthe- 
less, in spite of their banishment, there is 
nothing quite so full of decorative possi- 
bilities as the right photograph in the right 
place. 

It is always a problem to know what to do 
with blue-prints, which are rather unsatis- 
factory possessions when pasted in an album. 
Yet kodak friends continue to gratify their 
passion for these pretty pictures, and fill 
album after album with such souvenirs. 

A clever woman who has the blue-print 
craze thought of a scheme whereby they 
could be utilized to advantage in decorating 
the boudoir of her young daughter. She 
therefore took pictures of the little girl and 
her baby brother in all sorts of cunning atti- 
tudes, such as only children can assume. 
These were carefully labelled and put away 
for future use. 

While travelling in the West she took blue- 
prints of the interesting places, as she did also 
in the South and in Europe. All four pack- 


ages were labelled and a family council 
called. At this conference it was decided to 
make a blue room for Mistress Dorothy, who 
had been recently graduated from the nursery 
to a bedroom of her own. Accordingly, an 
alcove room in front was set apart for the 
purpose, and it was soon transformed into a 
beautiful boudoir in blue and white. 

The ceiling of this pretty room was deco- 
rated in old-ivory effect with plaster roses and 
bow-knots in-a blue and white design. For 
the upper third of the side walls a delicate 
cream paper was used. A white enamelled 
picture-moulding was then placed just above 
a frieze of blue-prints, and a narrow blue 
moulding finished this panel. The lower 
part of the side wall was hung with old-blue 
book linen, the color of which gave charac- 
ter to the entire room. A blue velvet Ax- 
minster rug, blue-print pillows, and dainty 
scrim curtains gave the finishing touches. 

The frieze of blue-prints, a portion of 
which is shown in the illustration, extends 
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On one side are the 
children’s pictures taken when they were 
little, and these are a never-ending source of 
pleasure to the little maid who occupies the 
dainty apartment. On another side are the 
Western views, with the children on their 
burros and having a good time generally. 
The Southern prints form the frieze for an- 
other side, and the European views make a 
beautiful fireplace which looks exactly like a 
tiled one. 

The place was first painted a delicate buff, 
then the blue-prints were pasted on in squares 
to look like tiling, and a fine line of deep 
blue paint was drawn around each one for a 
frame. This suggestion of a frame also 
makes the pictures stand out in bas-relief 
and accentuates the tele idea. 

To make the frieze, three rows of blue- 
prints were arranged around the room as 
follows: In order to insure evenness, the 


about the entire room. 
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THE CORNER OF A MUSIC-ROOM WITH FRIEZE OF PHOTOGRAPHS. 
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distances were carefully marked with chalk, 
which was afterwards erased. Then the 
worker commenced in the corner with a blue- 
print, which was pasted securely in position 
with good library paste. A space the same 
width as the picture was left, and then another 
print was pasted on, and so on around the 
room. 

For the second row of prints, instead of 
commencing in the corner, directly under the 
first print, that space was left bare, and the 
photo was pasted in the second space, under- 
neath the wall spot above. The third time 
around the print came underneath the first 
one, with a space the depth of the picture be- 
tween. This alternate space and blue-print 
gives a very pretty effect against the cream 
background. 

Narrow blue ribbon was used as a frame 
crosswise and lengthwise, and a dainty fleur- 
de-lis brad was used at each corner for 
fastening. In order to in- 
sert the brad but once, 
two bolts of ribbon should 
be started at the same 
time, crosswise and length- 
wise, inserting the brad at 
the proper place. The 
ribbon looks particularly 
dainty against the blue- 
print, and gives character 
to the arrangement. 

Another clever woman, 
whose exquisite taste ex- 
ceeded her moderate 
means, was especially de- 
sirous of having an attrac- 
tive music-room. Fifty 
dollars was the sum set 
apart for this purpose, and 
at first it seemed impos- 
sible to accomplish much 
with such limited capital. 
At length she thought of 
an effective decorative 
scheme with photographs, 
and proceeded to carry out 
her ideas. 

The side walls of the 
room were hung with a 
pale green satin - striped 
paper, and the upper 
part was kalsomined on 
cartridge-paper, a choco- 
late brown. Photographs 
of musical subjects were 
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A PORTION OF THE MUSIC-ROOM FRIEZE 


then pasted on this brown background, after 
which they were carefully tinted in sepia 
tones by the decorator to harmonize. 

Plaster frames were then made around the 
pictures, and these were connected with flying 
ribbons and flower garlands, made of the plas- 
ter also, in relief-work. This decorative 
scheme was carried out in nearly as dark a 
shade as the background. 

The effect was more artistic and satisfactory 
than could be shown in a photograph, which 
loses much in values. Some idea can be 
obtained, however, from the two _illustra- 
tions shown herewith, one of which gives a 
portion of the frieze over a doorway, and the 
other of a corner of the music-room. 

The subjects chosen were of the most popu- 
lar musical ones— Burne-Jones’s Golden 
Stairs, Aurora, Psyche, the Choir Boys, So- 
nata and Elegy, A Lesson in Arcadia, Rey- 
nolds’s Angels, Cupid’s Minuet, and many 
other favorites. These were all oblong pic- 
tures, alternated with panel pictures of the 
Angelico angels with their drums, cymbals, 
and trumpets. 

A musical girl who is a great admirer of 
the old masters has a frieze in her -music- 
room of all the famous composers. They are 
arranged in groups—the old and the new— 
and include not only the old artists in the 
place of honor over the piano, but the modern 
composers like Strauss. These photographs 


OF PHOTOGRAPHS IN PLASTER FRAMES. 


are arranged about the room in a solid frieze 
under the moulding below the topmost third, 
and they are finished in a frame of the 
Japanese cedar wood which is: so beautiful 
for this purpose. 

Nothing could be more attractive for a 
Japanese den than an arrangement of tinted 
photographs against a red _ cartridge-paper 
background. The blues, greens, and browns 
of the photographs are really exquisite 
against the plain red. 

Inasmuch as the nursery is one of the 
most important rooms in the house, too much 
care cannot be expended on its arrangement. 
As the child’s senses gre first educated and 
his tastes are first cultivated in his nursery 
days, his surroundings should be considered 
of great importance. 

The decoration of the walls should be 
given particular attention, and nothing is 
more -attractive or educational for the pur- 
pose than photographs used as a frieze on a 
plain background, low enough for the chil- 
dren to see them. 

The pictures should, of course, be selected 
with thought and care from the masters and 
the artists who have spent their lives in per- 
fecting their ability to paint for. little folks. 
Among these are the various Madonnas 
suitable for children, many animal subjeets, 


and miscellaneous pictures that are pleasing 
to a child. 
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improvement in both design and finish of 

hand-made American laces in the past 
few years. We are realizing more and more 
the possibilities of an art long held in the 
grasp of the Old World. For hundreds of 
years, “imported hand-made laces” could 
bring no answering echo. In the designing 
and weaving of the daintiest and most deli- 
cate fabric made for woman’s adornment they 
stood supreme. Popes, 
cardinals, _ bishops, 
kings, and queens 
swept yards of price- 
less hand-work through 
palace, nave, and arch. 
We admired but dared 
not venture to imitate 
the and ex- 
quisite work that had 
stood the light of cen- 
turies. By degrees, 
however, Battenberg 
braids were brought 
to this country, with a 
few scrolls as patterns. 
We had had, previous 
to this, a few point-braids, but the work 
languished and was never universally taken 
up. Following the Battenberg work, which 
soon became the fashion, designers ventured 
to produce more delicate patterns, working 
slowly on the venturesome ground, though 
not less surely, for each step taken was in the 
right direction, and pointed to only one final 
result. 

With fine patterns came the necessity for 
finer and better materials to carry on the 
work. So great was this demand that the 
shops soon were able to supply braids for 
more delicate lace. We are far from having, 
however, the accessories supplied our foreign 
neighbors, and although the improvement has 
been wonderful, yet we are still on a voyage 
of diseovery in lace-land. Amateur lace- 


|’ is wonderful how great has been the 


colossal 
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makers must choose with care and thought 
the materials to be used. There is in the re- 
sults something so alluring, so satisfying to 
the ardent lace-maker, that new workers are 
constantly coming into the field, and we can 
safely congratulate ourselves on having laid 
a solid foundation, continuing to improve the 
work until we fairly can say we have real 
American laces. To this end both designers 
and weavers in lace should apply themselves. 
Patterns should show 
thought and study. 
Lace designing is most 
difficult and can only 
be executed when great 
attention is given to 
the placing of each 
line and curve, for on 
the perfection of pat- 
tern the worker must 
depend entirely. She 
may have been most 
accurate in following 
the design, but not 
until the last stitch 
is taken and the work 
completed can she have 
any idea as to its perfectness. Therefore 
professional lace designers always plan the 
arrangement of stitches to be used. Have the 
flowers, leaves, and background repeat them- 
selves accurately. In designing a lace pat- 
tern great care should be taken to avoid cut- 
ting the brai’s any oftener than necessary. 
Nature from her abundance gives us a 
never-ending source to draw from for designs. 
Flowers, leaves, birds, butterflies, even the 
wheat-fields all lend themselves to our pur- 
pose. One of the newest designs for a sailor 
collar is a border of pointed leaves, in either 
point or white silk braids. The filling for 
these points is the plain Valenciennes stitch 
given in a previous article, a tiny, loose but- 
tonhole stitch starting from the leaf’s point, 
using each small loop for a stitch, so weaving 
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back and forth until 
the space is evenly 
filled. It would be 
wise to trace a single 
leaf on a separate bit 
of ecambric. Baste 
the braid on the 
sample and practise 
the stitch until per- 
fected; in fact, this 
is wise in all lace- 
making, unless the 
worker is an adept. 
Through the centre 
of the pattern are 
long slender leaves. 
Double veining is the 
stitch used for these, 
consisting of two 
parallel threads run- 
ning from the base 
of the leaf to the tip, 
starting the stitch 
from the top of the 
leaf. A _ stitch is 
taken under and over 
each thread, being 
careful to have the 
work perfectly 
smooth. A_ single 
thread is taken 
across the leaf, twisting back to the main vein 
to form side veins. The stitch is continued 
down the main vein, repeating until com- 
pleted. Cobwebs form the background. These 
are crossed threads, weaving in and out until 
a small web is made. 

A clever design to be either used as a waist 
decoration or worn in mantilla fashion when 
a hat is not desirable, is the fichu pictured 
here, made of liberty silk in any of the deli- 
eate shades; with its border of white silk 
leaves it is both elegant and graceful. A 
square of the width of the material folded 
from point to point and cut across on the bias, 
will make two fichus. The pattern is of 
long pointed leaves in the white silk point- 
braids, the stitch used being the double-vein- 
ing just described. When the border is com- 
pleted the work must be basted carefully to 
the silk, then appliquéd with fine stitches, al- 
lowing the pattern to run into the silk, which 
is afterwards eut away, turned in, and over- 
handed. This, of course, takes time and pa- 
tience, but the result is very gratifying. 

One of the most striking effects for centre- 





EMBROIDERED DUCHESSE LACE CENTREPIECE. 


pieces, for either a drawing-room or a dining 
table where a handsome table decoration is 
desired, is the combination of lace and linen, 
with a rose or two embroidered on the lace, 
a bunch of violets, or one single chrysan- 
themum. 

Use either the Duchesse or Honiton braids 
for the border; these must be basted on the 
pattern with extreme care, one of the abso- 
lute essentials to perfect lace-making. No. 
800 thread is the correct grade to use. 

The stitches are cobweb, Russian cross, 
and veining, with a plain Valenciennes in- 
terweaving. When the border is finished ar- 
range it on the square of linen, basting 
it before cutting the cloth, thus insuring a 
perfect success. 

Great care should be taken.to keep the lace 
in its pristine freshness, covering it carefully 
with a bit of old cotton cloth while embroid- 
ering. 

On the surface to be embroidered baste a 
piece of canvas that will pull out readily; 
on this the flower is traced. One must, how- 
ever, be an expert embroiderer to carry out 
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LIBERTY FICHU WITH SILK LACE. 

in small details the necessary shadings. When 
the flower is finished the canvas is carefully 
drawn from under the work, leaving the 
flower on the centrepiece. This is an old-fash- 


ioned method, but a true and tried one from 
an ancient and far-famed nunnery. 

A word about pressing lace. This has al- 
ways been a mooted question with lace-makers, 
some following one rule, some another. Never 
starch hand-made laces. Many prefer iron- 
ing the back of the pattern with the com- 
pleted lace face downwards on a soft blanket, 
before the bastings are taken out. This may 
be a good idea, but I have found that after 
clipping each basting with a sharp scissors, 
removing the threads carefully to avoid draw- 
ing the work, then laying it on a padded 
blanket wrong side up, using a small iron 
and working over the ground carefully, 
each stitch and flower may be laid in place 
more accurately than when the work can- 
not be seen. After all, when the work is 
taken off the pattern the pressing must again 
be done. 

For the working pattern a dull shade of 
muslin is best, dull blue or dull green being 
the background most restful to the eyes while 
working. These patterns may be used over 
and over as it takes a long time to wear out 
a good one. 





DESIRE 


BY GRACE JOY WHITE 


If I might touch her hair 
The joy would be so great; 


A touch upon her lips would be 


A royal gift from fate. 


And I might have the gift— 
It makes my pulses start— 
If only with my love 
I first might touch her heart. 





ANY girls who are paying a part or the whole of the expenses of their 
education look to summer as the harvest-time in which they must 
earn most of the needed money. At numerous resorts the waitresses 

and housemaids are largely recruited from this class of young women. For 
girls who cannot well leave home both summer and winter (summer for work 
and winter for study) these hints may be found useful. Often the mother 
of a family of children cannot afford to take a nurse into the country with 
her, paying both board and wages, who would be thankful to pay a nice, in- 
telligent girl to relieve her of the care for a few hours each day. If the girl 
wanting work lives near (within walking or bicycling distance) a country 
hotel or boarding-house, all she would have to do would be to explain her 
willingness to do such work to the manager, and get permission to put up a 
written card in the office, giving her address and qualifications. Another 
employment would be to sit with and read to or amuse an old person or in- 
valid, thus leaving the family and friends free. One clever girl earned several 
hundreds of dollars last summer by announcing that she would do mending, 
pressing, and delicate lace-washing. She had all that she could do. The 
mending varied from the “ three-cornered ” tear in the small child’s frock to 
gloves and lace waists; the pressing from a boy’s tumbled sailor suit to the 
most elaborate chiffon gown; and the delicate washing from cobweb handker- 
chiefs to lace boas! All this work was done at home, but this year the hotel 
management, realizing the convenience to their guests, have rented her an 
office in the building, and she has some one to help her besides. Girls who 
are clever at putting up fruit can often secure many orders from summer 
visitors, and home-made cakes find a ready sale to boarders tired of the 
monotony of even the best hotel fare. 

One of the serious problems of the summer wardrobe is how to keep one’s 
hats looking fresh. Sun, dust, wind, and, above all, fog play havoc with the 
pretty, delicate “creations” with which the season was started. If a girl 
means to spend August at the seaside, let her abjure chiffon, ostrich feathers, 
and steel trimmings of all kinds. The first-named trimmings quickly be- 
come limp, unpleasant objects, and the steel rusts beyond remedy. It is an 
excellent plan to take with one into the country a good supply of artificial 
flowers to replace those which will soon be faded out. Pretty flowers can be 
bought cheaply now at any time, and especially good bargains can be secured 
in this midsummer season. If any one has ever discovered a use for dis- 
carded artificial flowers, it is unknown to the present writer, but on no ac- 
count throw away hat ribbons, no matter how soiled or faded they may be. 
Pressed out and cut into inch width and then sewed together, you can have 
them woven into fascinating table-covers and even more satisfactory portiéres. 
If the proportion of light, delicate colors is too great to make an effective 
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mixture, you can dye the most faded or soiled ribbons any shade desired. 
Old, worn silk dress linings can also be used, and of course silk waists. 

At Cairo, in Egypt, which place is the starting-point for the long trip up 
the Nile, there is a cynical tradition that never yet has a party returned 
with all its members on speaking terms with one another! This, of course, 
is the equivalent of sayitig that travelling is a great test of character, breed- 
ing, and congeniality. If any girl is fortunate enough to be asked to join a 
party for a few weeks’ trip, let her resolve that as far as in her lies she will 
do all she can to promote harmony. It is surprising how effectually one fault- 
finder can mar the pleasure of a journey. The more perfectly organized a 
party is, the more smoothly everything will go, provided the leader has tact 
and the others are willing to subordinate individual fancies to the common 
good. 

One very popular and interesting girl was greatly hurt this summer 
by not being invited to join a party with which she had travelled for two 
previous seasons. “ We can’t have her,” the organizers explained. “ We are 
ever so sorry, for she is delightful, but so unpunctual! We always were just 
on the point of losing trains and steamers owing to her delays, and for those 
of us who were responsible for the success of the expedition the strain was 
foo wearing.” Another girl, very pretty and a belle, also failed to receive 
an invitation, and the reason in her case was, “She wanted to monopolize 
all the attention of everybody!” Besides these two types mentioned there is 
another to be avoided, and that is the unduly sensitive girl—the girl whose 
feelings are always being hurt. The writer knew a girl of this kind who left 
a party without a word of explanation. Long afterward it transpired that the 
eause for offence was that on one occasion she had a seat on the sunny side 
of the car, while the others were seated in the shade! This, of course, is 
so extreme an instance as to be amusing, but there are many who but ill 
conceal their annoyance if the exigencies of travel place them less com- 
fortably than their companions. 

One of the consequences of the revival of the fashions of fifty years ago 
is the reappearance of exquisite embroideries on lawn and mull that have 
been carefully put away as heirlooms and are now again playing their part 
in adornment. For a light, dainty bit of fancy-work nothing could be pret- 
tier than to embroider the undersleeves and fichus which will be worn next 
winter. As to material, the best will be found to be “ Persian lawn,” which 
is very sheer and has at the same time a certain “body” to it which makes 
working on it easier than on mull or “wash chiffon.” The work itself is 
very different from any to which this generation is accustomed—no long 
stitches and general striving after “effect.” On the contrary, only the most 
careful work and delicate touch will be successful. As is miniature-painting 
to an impressionist sketch so is this white embroidery to that with which we 
are familiar. As yet so few do it well, that the work commands very good 
prices. A young woman known to the writer has all she can do, at six dol- 
lars a set, working just the collars, cuffs, and a narrow piece down the front 
of shirt-waists. 

If any girl is interested in fitting up her own room, a rather ambitious but 
most satisfactory piece of fancy-work for her to undertake is a bedspread. 
Should she be fortunate enough to have inherited from a great-grandmother 
a heavy, hand-woven linen sheet, she could not have anything better for her 
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purpose. Get some delicate green linen and then, taking real grape leaves 
for the pattern, arrange a grape-vine border about six inches from the edge. 
The leaves should be sewed on first with a fine thread, and then be ap- 
pliquéd in “long and short” stitch or “ buttonhole” stitch with heavy white 
linen floss. Work the stems in solid stem stitch and put in the veins in out- 
line. Of course any color of linen can be used for the appliqué-work, but 
green, blue, or yellow will be found the most satisfactory. A very effective 
spread was made recently with a border of oak leaves done-in Delft blue. 
When a girl does not possess the homespun linen sheet, the best substitute 
is the heavy Russian linen which comes in all widths—hem-stitched at the top 
and bottom. 

An ingenious girl lately introduced a popular novelty in the way of en- 
tertainment, upon being called upon to take part in a charity bazar likely 
to attract many children. She conceived the brilliant notion—it proved even 
more brilliant than was expected—of turning her powers of story-telling and 
her remarkable memory to account “for the good of the cause.” Her society 
had always been in demand among children, and, when she set aside a 
prettily decorated corner placarded “ Fairy-stories told here, five cents each,” 
the circle of camp-stools arranged about her own chair was filled as soon as 
each tale ended. There were always little ones waiting for admittance—and 
sometimes an older listener appeared. 

Readers of a clever little story, written years ago, but lately republished, 
may remember a prominent character, the negro man-of-all-work who, when 
there was to be an auction in the house, and one of the children asked who 
would be auctioneer, replied: “ Specs I shall. I does eb’ryt’ing.” 

In some households it is the mother who may be called Pomp (the servant 
who did everything was named Pomp); sometimes it is a good-natured elder 
brother or sister. It should be no one at all. There is always danger in 
this situation—in too great reliance upon one person, too great demand 
upon that one. It is good neither for Pomp nor for the others. 

It is never safe to try a new recipe for the first time in public. A delicious 
confection sold in a certain Broadway shop is apparently made of the biscuits 
which we Americans call crackers, covered with unsweetened chocolate. Their 
concoction appeared so simple as to present itself to two young women as 
admirable for the filling of fancy boxes for an approaching fair. They accord- 
ingly prepared several pounds, which were snapped up at once, but proved, at 
the first taste, to be absolutely uneatable and unsaleable. They had to be all 
recalled, and the purchase money refunded. 

Just a few hints to girls who are going to the Exposition at St. Louis: 
Remember that you will be on your feet for many hours at a time, and take 
with you your oldest, easiest, and largest shoes. Standing so much is apt 
to make one’s feet swell at any time, and especially in such hot weather as 
there always is in St. Louis in summer. You will need the very thinnest 
gowns you own, but try to arrange not to have any washing done there, as 
laundry prices at such places are excessive. If you are going for only a few 
days colored wash-silk shirt-waists will be found most useful. They are cooler 
than cotton and will not need doing up. Be very careful in your diet and 
drink only boiled or bottled water. You owe these precautions to whoever 
you go with, as it is a great trial to have a sick person on one’s hands in a 
strange city. 
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table for a summer luncheon should be 

suggestive of coolness. For this rea- 
son ferns are especially appropriate, either 
alone or in combination with a flower. It is 
a pretty fashion to fill the fireplaces and win- 
dow boxes with great bunches of ferns, as well 
as the corners of the halls and dining-room. 
As to the table, if the day is very hot have a 
shallow pan of water in the centre, the largest 
possible, following the outline of the table, 
whether oblong, square, or round, and cover 
the surface with pond-lilies, with their own 
leaves all around the edge, quite concealing 
the pan. Do not crowd the flowers, for they 
will be spoiled if 
massed; barely cover 
the water. 

Ferns must not be 
used with lilies, but 
they may be the one 
decoration of the ta- 
ble; bunches of maid- 
enhair fern are beau- 
tiful all by them- 
selves; or single flow- 
ers—sweet-peas or car- 
nations—may be add- 
ed, but not too many. 
Or, if one has a dining-room furnished in 
Delft colors or in Colonial yellow, blue bach- 
elor’s-buttons and grasses, arranged in a num- 
ber of tall clear glass vases, are lovely. The 
dishes in this case must be blue and white, or 
gold and white, or plain white china. 

Instead of the ever-present salted almonds, 
try using pignolas for the luncheon-table; 
have the bonbons white, or white and green, 
and do not overcrowd the small dishes. Space 
gives a suggestion of coolness, even here. 

Melons. 
Cream bouillon with hot wafers. 
Cold lobster with sauce tartare. 
Mushrooms farcis. 
Spanish chicken; little potatoes, fried whole. 

Pineapple salad with mayonnaise. 

Coupe orientale. Small cakes. Coffee. 


T's decorations of the dining-room and 
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Unless pond-lilies are on the table, lay three 
maidenhair ferns on each plate, curling them 
up bowl-shape, and lay half an iced canta- 
loupe within. Make the bouillon as usual, 
but do not season with lemon juice; use only 
salt, Cayenne and wine. Take half as much 
whipped cream as you have bouillon, and mix. 
Serve hot, with hot wafers. 

Remove the lobster from the shell in large 
pieces and serve on very cold plates with a 
spoonful of sauce tar- 
tare on each. Or dip 
each piece of lobster 
in mayonnaise into 
which you have put a 
tablespoonful of dis- 
solved gelatine, and 
coat them; serve with- 
out the tartare, but 
with a slice of lemon 
dipped in chopped 
parsley by the lobster. 

For the next course 
take a pound of fresh 
mushrooms and select a large one for each 
guest; peel, butter, and broil these, and lay 
each one, stem end up, on a round of buttered 
bread the same size, toasted on the lower side 
only. Peel and chop the rest, with the stems, 
and put them in the frying-pan with two 
tablespoonfuls of soft bread crumbs, two 
truffles, minced; a little salt, nutmeg, and 
Cayenne. Add a teaspoonful of butter, and 
stir till the crumbs are browned. Then wet 
with thick sweet cream till you have the 
whole of the consistency of a thick batter. 
Heap the mushroom shells with this, and 
serve very hot. 

The Spanish chicken is a pleasant change 
from the ordinary way of preparing the fa- 
miliar bird. For ten people stew two chickens 
and cut into even dice. Boil down the 
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chicken stock till you 
have two cupfuls; 
strain, thicken, and 
brown. Cook six tiny 
onions and put them 
in with a cup of cooked 
pease, the livers of the 
chickens, chopped, and 
three sweet red peppers, 
cut up. Put in the 
chicken and turn it 
over, without breaking 
the dice, till well heated. 
Pile on a hot platter in 
pyramid shape, and put triangles of toast all 
around the edge, with parsley between. 
Serve with this very small round potatoes, 
scraped and cooked whole by plunging in 
deep fat. 

For the salad, have a small white heart of 
lettuce for each person and arrange with 
rather large bits of pineapple. Use either 
French dressing or mayonnaise with them. 

For the dessert, have a quart of raspberry 
ice and a quart of rich vanilla cream made 
without eggs, and a quart of small, sweet red 
raspberries. Put a spoonful of berries in 
each tall, shallow glass, and sprinkle with 
powdered sugar and a little sweet wine. Lay 
a spoonful of the ice and one of the cream 
on these, side by side, not one on top of the 
other, and put a few raspberries in a pile on 
top of all, with sugar and wine. Serve imme- 
diately. 

All through this luncheon pass lemonade 





MUSHROOMS FARCIS, ON TOAST. 


colored with raspberry juice; have slender 
glasses at each plate and keep them half full 
of scraped ice, and use a tall glass pitcher for 
the lemonade. 





CRABS ST. LAURENT. 


Another summer luncheon may have the 
table decorated with nasturtiums; not many 
of the ordinary orange ones, but the darker 
shades which are so rich and velvety. With 
these flowers use the pretty salad suggested 
below, which is decorated with nasturtiums, 
and if you have guest-cards have the same 
flower painted on them. 

MENU. 
Salpicon of fruits. 
Cream of corn soup; hot wafers. 
Crabs St. Laurent. 

Sweetbreads with sauce poulette. 
Chops with fresh mushrooms; cauliflower au 
gratin; potato croquettes 
Raspberry sherbet. 

Egg and chicken salad with nasturtiums. 
Pistache parfait, or pistache blanc-mange. 
Coffee. 

A salpicon of fruits is quite a different 
thing, and a much better one, than the mixture 
of fruits simply cut up and sweet- 
ened which one usually sees. To pre- 
pare it, shred pineapple, banana, 
grape-fruit pulp or orange, and mix. 
Take a cup of sugar and boil with 
a tablespoonful of water till it 
threads; add a large tablespoonful 
of lemon juice, and while still warm 
pour over the fruit and turn once. 
Stand away to get cold, and after an 
hour or more serve in glasses with a 
little sherry or cordial over all, or 
two or three maraschino cherries 
and their juice. 

For the soup, simply prepare the 
usual cream of fresh corn, but put 
whipped cream on each cup in serv- 
ing. Crab meat may now be had in tins, 
very nice and fresh, with the crab shells ac- 
companying, so that inland hostesses may 
have crabs St. Laurent as well as those nearer 



















































CHICKEN AND EGG SALAD. 


the seashore. Take one teaspoonful of butter 
and one of flour; melt the butter, rub in the 
flour, add a half-cup of stock and as much 
cream; cook till smooth; season with salt, 
Cayenne, and a little nutmeg, and add the 
crab meat; then put in two tablespoonfuls 
of Parmesan cheese, grated, and one table- 
spoonful of lemon juice. Cook all one 
minute, fill the shells, cover with crumbs, 
sprinkle with cheese and paprika, and brown 
in the oven. 

For the next course, parboil the sweet- 
breads, blanch and cut in even pieces. Take 
a pint of veal or chicken stock and thicken 
with a tablespoonful of flour and one of 
butter. Beat four egg yolks with a cup of 
cream and add; cook till it thickens, but be 
careful not to boil; add salt, Cayenne, and a 
dash of lemon juice, with a teaspoonful of 
chopped parsley; stir well and pour over the 
sweetbreads; serve in small baking-dishes. 

For the meat course, get fine large lamb 
chops, cut thick, and remove the bone; a good 
plan is to have two cut together, and after 
the bone is removed press between plates till 
they are of the right size. Make them into 
cireles and fasten with small wooden tooth- 
picks. Peel and broil large buttered mush- 
rooms and cover each 
chop with . one, stem 
end down. Put a dash 
of lemon juice and 
chopped parsley over 
all, and serve on a very 
hot platter. 

The cauliflower must 
be boiled, picked into 
bits, and laid in a 
buttered baking - dish. 
Cover with white sauce, 
then with salt, paprika, 
and grated Parmesan 
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cheese, and another layer of cauli- 
flower; the last layer must be cheese. 
Bake in a hot oven till brown. 
Small potato croquettes may also 
accompany this course. 

Next comes raspberry sherbet, es- 
pecially delicious when made from 
the fresh fruit now in season. After 
it comes the pretty salad; make a 
cup of stiff mayonnaise first, and put 
in a small bowl in the centre of a 
round platter. Boil nine eggs hard 
and remove the yolks; mash these 
and add an equal quantity of potted 
chicken, such as may be bought in small 
tins, or cooked chicken chopped and mash- 
ed, with seasoning. Mix well, and put in 
enough mayonnaise to enable you to mould 
into small balls. Cut the whites of the 
eggs into rings. Around a finger-bowl full of 
cracked ice stand white lettuce hearts, with 
a flat row of nasturtium leaves all around the 
edge of the dish. On these leaves lay the 
rings of egg white, in overlapping circle, and 
pile up the egg and chicken balls among the 
lettuce. Sprinkle quickly with French dress- 
ing, and then lay on dark nasturtium flowers. 
The contrast of colors is lovely. 

The next course is pistache parfait—some- 
thing quite new. Make the usual French 
vanilla ice-cream, but color it green with 
vegetable color and flavor with pistache. 
Put this into tall champagne-glasses, and pour 
a teaspoonful of maraschino over it; then on 
top put a large spoonful of whipped cream. 
The peculiarity is the combination of flavors. 

If you wish a simple dessert which will yet 
be very pretty, make a blanc-mange as usual, 
and color green and flavor with pistache. 
Set in small moulds to harden, and turn out 
on a long platter. Decorate with strips of 
angelica and candied cherries. 





PISTACHE BLANC-MANGE WITH WHIPPED CREAM. 
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S 
BY MARGARET HAMILTON WELCH 


HEN reading advertisements of summer resorts during the spring 

\/ y months, while plans were yet unmade, many mothers were no doubt 

stirred to indignation by the frequent stipulation “no children re- 
ceived.” Now, however, many of these same women, as they suffer from the 
bad manners of ill-trained, undisciplined children, and see their own boys 
and girls rapidly deteriorating from exposure to bad example, realize that 
there is much excuse for the prohibition. The average American woman is 
clever, adaptable, and conscientious, and it is hard to see why she should 
in so many cases fail to bring up her children in the way they should go. 
Another peculiarity of the case is that each mother sees so plainly the faults 
in her neighbor’s children, and remains in blissful ignorance of any short- 
comings in her own. How often will Mrs. X., sitting on the piazza of a 
summer hotel, confide to an attentive audience how terribly Mrs. Y. brings 
up her children, and how sorry she is that her own little flock should be 
subjected to such bad influences. Her auditors listen politely, but, nine times 
out of ten, in their hearts they believe the little X.’s quite outclass the little 
Y.’s in mischief and bad manners! Careful parents are often much an- 
noyed at hotels and boarding-houses by well-meaning but inconsiderate peo- 
ple who flatter children on their good looks or laugh at their little speeches 
until they become intolerably vain and pert. If mothers could realize that 
in public places children cannot be allowed the same liberty of action as 
in their own homes, much of the prejudice against them would be removed. 

“Peach butter” is among the less well-known ways of preparing this de- 
licious and useful fruit. To make it you must have very ripe peaches—not 
cling-stones. Pare and stone the peaches, put them in a preserving-kettle, 
and mash lightly. Cook them thoroughly without sugar. When quite well 
cooked remove from the stove and measure. To each quart of the cooked 
peaches add one large cup of sugar. Replace on the stove and cook until 
the mixture looks clear. Put up in jelly-tumblers. 

Every one knows about canned sweet corn, and its good flavor is justly 
esteemed, but though dried corn is little known, it is in reality much better. 
This rule for making it comes from Ohio: Pick the corn while still quite 
young. Cut the grains from the cob. Put, one layer deep, in shallow tins 
or pie-plates, and keep in a hot oven until it is dried. Care must be taken 
that it does not get scorched. Make good-sized bags of coarse, loosely 
woven cotton, put the dried corn in them, and hang in a dry, warm place. 
The ideal spot is an old-fashioned attic. After two or three weeks look the 
corn over. If it shows any signs of becoming musty, dry it over again. Thus 
prepared it will keep all winter. When ready to use it just cook as you 
would fresh corn. Do not soak it. There is no need to do this, and it 
injures the flavor of the corn. 
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Americans, as a rule, know the cucumber in but two forms—sliced as a 
salad or pickled. Abroad it is often cooked and eaten as a vegetable. Here 
is one of the favorite ways of preparing it or the Continent: Take a fairly 
ripe cucumber and slice lengthwise. Cook slowly with plenty of salt in the 
water. Serve with a cream sauce. Cucumbers may also be stuffed. To pre- 
pare the cucumber for stuffing cut it in half lengthwise and remove the seeds. 
Cook until tender in well-salted water. Be careful not to break the cucum- 
ber in taking it out of the water. For the filling take any delicate cold 
meat such as veal, chicken, or lamb, mince very fine and season with chopped 
red peppers and chives. Put this filling into the cucumbers. Place them 
in the oven and baste occasionally with a little soup stock while they bake. 

During the Middle Ages the “still-room ” was one of the most important 
branches of housewifery, and old recipes are in existence showing how wide 
was the scope of the home distiller’s art. Most of these decoctions are, for- 
tunately for the human race, now obsolete, but a few still survive. Thus in 
England in old county families you will be treated to a glass of cowslip 
wine, and very good it is, too. On the Continent they yet make currant or 
gooseberry wines which are wholesome and much purer than the average 
wine of commerce. In New England thirty years ago elderberry wine was 
not uncommon, but it is doubtful if a gallon of it could be found high or 
low in these days. Two of the old cordials have alone survived, and they only 
because of their known and long-tested medicinal virtues. The most valua- 
ble of these is blackberry cordial, and here is a rule for making it that is 
not less than a hundred years old: Take the berries and crush slightly, put 
on a slow fire and simmer until all the juice is freed. Put into a flannel 
bag and squeeze out as you would currants in making jelly. Measure the 
juice, and for each pint add a heaping cup of granulated sugar. Put the 
kettle over the fire again and let its contents come to a hard boil; then 
skim. Repeat this until no more scum forms. Then add to each pint of juice 
a handful of cloves, three large sticks of cinnamon, three pieces of ginger 
root, and a little allspice. Let all boil up again. Then add to each -pint of 
juice one-quarter pint best French brandy. Take off the stove, strain out 
the spices, and bottle while still hot. It will be seen that this rule was made 
long before prepared spices were ever heard of. The spices in ordinary use 
ean be used, but it will be well worth the trouble to get the whole spices 
from a druggist and follow the rule exactly. This old remedy will be found 
invaluable for delicate and elderly persons who suffer from the common com- 
plaint of a slight but exhausting diarrhea in hot weather. A couple of 
tablespoonfuls of this cordial taken after each meal will often do more for 
such patients than ordinary medicines. 

Several times in a certain woman’s social experience she has been urged 
to subject herself to great inconvenience in order to accept pressing invita- 
tions where such scant entertainment of body or mind was afforded as 
roused wonder—candid, if secret—regarding her supposititious motives in ac- 
ceptance. Once she and her husband were pressed to take a tiresome trip, 
involving some twelve dollars in expense, to spend two hours with another 
married couple. Once she travelled fifty miles to take luncheon, en famille, 
where, in a magnificent home, attended by liveried men, from silver platters 
and costly china, she ate mutton chops and custard pie. The family liked 
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simple fare, she was informed. That she did not was beside the mark. Again, 
she was requested to spend a holiday with a friend, regardless of the fact 

that such days belong peculiarly to one’s own household and, likewise, that 
they are usually the occasion for feasting. She turned her back on a delicious 
home dinner to be seated, instead, before roast pork, potatoes, turnips, and 


mince pie. She is a dyspeptic, and all these dishes had been forbidden by F 





SS 


her physician. Her hostess knew this, but she had forgotten. 

Nor was the poor meal the outcome of poverty, though she was naively in- 
formed that “we are economizing this week, because we have been giving 
too many dinner parties of late.” She had obviously been summoned at this 
particular time for a confidential talk on matters not relating to herself. 
Resentfully she demanded of her inner consciousness why she had not been 


7 bidden as well to those dinner parties, or why this meagre showing should 





be deemed “ good enough ” for her. 

For, although most of us would choose niceties rather than discomforts, it 
is not the result for which one cares. It is the deference to one’s personality, 
the love for one’s self, that makes of preparation a pleasure, of service a 
deed of joy. 

This season for picnics may be one of unmixed joy for the younger mem- 
bers of the family, but the housekeeper who is called on very frequently to 
provide the luncheon will find it a good deal of a task. Of course sandwiches 
and hard-boiled eggs will always hold their own as the mainstays of a picnic 
lunch. The sandwiches may be varied to almost any number of kinds. If 
the party contains many children the sandwiches for them should be made 
more with the object of satisfying their hearty appetites than of being pretty or 
dainty. For the children, for instance, use whole-wheat bread, do not cut it 
too thin, and leave on the crust. For the older members of the party cut the 
bread thinner and trim into dainty squares. The thicker sandwiches may 
have a filling of cold meat cut in thin slices, Fill the thinner ones with meat 
minced very fine and mixed lightly with mayonnaise dressing. Salads may be 
taken on a picnic with great success, provided a little care be exercised in } 
the matter. If, for instance, you are going to have a chicken salad, prepare 
your meat, pack it in a glass jar with a screw top. Put your mayonnaise in a 
glass or china jar of some sort. Wash and pick over your lettuce carefully. 
Then put it in a wet cloth with a lump of ice, and wrap these in a woollen 
cloth. This seems a great deal more bother than to take your salad ready 
mixed, but when you come to eat it you will realize it was worth the trouble. 
If tea or coffee is to be taken cold, do not add the milk or cream, but take 
these separately. When it is possible to have a fire at a picnic, hot coffee 
can be made very easily. Take a tin coffee-pot, put in ground coffee as re- 
quired, add a teacupful of water and one raw egg. Mix well. When you 
are ready to make the coffee add as many cups of cold water as you like, and 
put the pot on the fire. Let it boil for a couple of minutes, take it off and 
settle the coffee with half a cup of cold water. Fruit is always acceptable 

_on a picnic, but it is not easy to eat it without getting it all over one’s self. 
Cut-up peaches packed in glass jars, the sugar added when they are to be 
eaten, are delicious and more convenient than the whole fruit. Chicken 


or veal croquettes wrapped separately in paraffine paper will be found a good 
addition to the lunch menu. 
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THE GIRLS A HOSTESS GIVES ONE AT DINNER. 
I.—THE GIRI. WHO IS TOO MATURE. 


OH, WHAT A PRETTY LITTLE FLOWER! THE BUTTERFLY THEN FLAPPED ITS WINGS 
I'LL PICK IT, "TIS SO SWEET.” AND SAILED OFF DOWN THE STREET. 
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MABEL. “ MAMMA SAYS OUR CONSCIENCES SHOULD TELL US WHEN WE ARE NAUGHTY. 
KITTIE. “ Yeru, put I DON’T LITHEN TO GossIP!” 


HIS SECRET 

Raphael was explaining his fame. 

“It was easy,” he confessed. “I simply told 
every woman on the block that I had painted 
my Cherubs from hers.” 

Bitterly he regretted he had wasted his talents 
on art, instead of shining in politics. 





MUST BE INSIGNIFICANT 
“Your friend from Mehoopany must be quite 
prominent in his town.” 
“No, I guess not; I haven’t seen his name 
mentioned as a Democratic Presidential possi- 
bility.” 





ALWAYS 
Hewitt. “ What is the best business to which 
a young man can give his attention?” 
Jewett. “ His own.” 





A CLOSE CALL 


First Puystcian. “So the operation was just 
in the nick of time?” 

Seconp Puysician. “ Yes, in another twenty- 
four hours the patient would have recovered 
without it.” 





HIS DEFENCE 
Sue. “ Tell me, darling, do you really love me?” 
He. “ Here, now! Do you think I am the kind 
of a chap that would go around proposing to girls 
merely for exercise?” 


A DEDUCTION 
He declares his wife made him all that he is.” 
“ Quite likely; and I should judge that she 
didn’t waste more than half an hour on the job.” 





“Miss DOLLY, YOU HAVE: SOMETHING .ON YOUR 
MIND?” 

“I HAVE.” 

“* ARE YOU SURE IT ISN’T [?” 

“Yes, I saip [ HAD SOMETHING!” 
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A New Idea from Japan 

BOVE all things, the American girl wants to keep up with the proces- 
A sion. And she has so many processions to keep up with, that her health 
needs special attention. Physical culture is, therefore, one of her fa- 
vorite ideas; and the latest addition to physical culture that is now offered 
to her comes from Japan. Jiu-jitsu, or the science of the resistance of one 
muscle by another, has been practised in Japan for twenty-five hundred 
years. It has produced the wrestlers of Japan, a class standing alone in the 
whole world for magnificent physical development. But it has produced more 
than this, its importers from the land of the Mikado assert. It has made 
the class of Japanese women trained in its schools the equals of men in health 
and vigor. A girl trained in jiu-jitsu is able, we are told, to match a man of 

her own weight and height, and sometimes overmatch him. 

With jiu-jitsu in full swing, there will be no “ weaker sex,” it is alleged. 
To those women who have equipped themselves with the new dagger hat-pin, 
it will indeed be good news to hear that they need no future weapon 
against a burglar or highwayman but jiu-ji/su. It is not, however, as the art 
of wrestling that it is introduced to America by its apostles, but as the 
most perfect system of physical culture yet devised by man—moderate, 
hygienic, and complete. With it go various rules of life, such as regular and 
long hours of sleep, abundance of fresh air day and night, simple and care- 
fully chosen diet, outdoor exercise in abundance, the discarding of corsets and 
much inward and outward application of cold water. Even to take up these 
concomitants of jiu-jitsu, without getting to it at all, would do much for 
anybody in average city health. Jiu-jitsu has established itself at West Point, 
is recommended by the President, and bids fair to be a beneficial craze in 
many circles. It certainly will not hurt any American woman to learn we 
secret of the smiling grace and suppleness of her Japanese sisters. 





The Cult of Gardens 

HERE is no doubt that gardening is the fashion. Many women who do 

not care in the least for growing things are nevertheless discussing box 
borders and pergolas with conventional enthusiasm. But the woman who 
does really love flowers has also come into her own. The flower catalogues 
of to-day gather for her the treasures of old and new—the “ bleeding heart ” 
and Canterbury bells of her great-grandmother’s garden and the latest Jap- 
anese primrose and iris; and the poorest soil and the bleakest exposure cannot 
daunt the vigorous varieties that are cultivated for just such unpromising 
places. 

The garden cult is one of the most beneficial of modern feminine tendencies. 
It means open air, sunshine, and a certain amount of exercise, even when the 
digging and planting are done by hired labor. But the woman who plants 
things for herself, who weeds her own borders, who “ potters” continually 
among the geraniums and roses and sweet-peas, gets the most out of it. 
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Like many other pleasures in life, the joy of a garden is conditioned on the 
effort put into it. A very small and humble garden-plot may thus yield 
more delight than ten pergolas and a dozen box walks. 

It certainly yields more philosophy. Half the similes and parables of the 
world have come from growing things. There are a sanity and patience 
and hope in the outlook of an experienced gardener that appear inevitable 
when we consider how necessarily gardening reacts upon the mind. Immor- 
tality is brought home by the miracle of the spring awakening of bulb and 
seed; the warfare of life by steady conflicts with beetles, bugs, weeds, drought, 
and mildew; the value of affliction by the most elemental knowledge of prun- 
ing, and so on. Sermons in stones are few and far between compared with 
sermons in shrubs; and the habit of expecting figs from thistles, or growth 
where no seed is sown, is a habit of mind soon left behind by the worker 
in a garden. The woman who loves and understands her garden is wiser for 
it every day; and the more fashionable gardening grows, the more reasonable 
we may also expect the feminine mind to become. 





Pleasure on Conditions 

SEE too late,” remarked a clever woman the other day, “that I left 
pleasure behind when I took to comforts. I can no longer be enraptured 
by scenery and sunsets unless I also am sure of hot and cold water and 
first-class beds; and the finest play does not attract me unless I can get a 
good seat. I have to be comfortable before I can enjoy myself; and that is 
fatal to true pleasure. I enjoy conditionally—not absolutely, as I used to, 
when I stood three hours to hear Irving and Terry, and went home and was 
tired for two days, and yet had no misgivings as to the good time\I had 
had. You needn’t smile—that was pleasure pure and simple, without con- 
ditions.” 

She understood what she was talking about. In this age of luxury and care- 
ful comfort, joy becomes correspondingly rarer. The poor have a better 
chance of it than the rich. Children enjoy without conditions naturally, 
but they can soon lose the habit, as any observer of the spoiled American 
boy or girl knows. Many women make it rather a mark of superiority to 
require complete comfort before pleasure can be thought of; whereas the 
true superiority is to demand nothing, to grasp the unadorned joy of life. 
Insomnia from a crumpled rose-leaf may be the height of luxurious refine- 
ment, but it promises few chances for happiness in this uneven world of 
ours. The primal joys are all simple, while the comforts of life grow in- 
creasingly complex as civilization advances. The modern housewife tends 
especially to luxury and comfort in the home; and that the result is not 
joy, but a discontented craving for more luxuries still, is known to her by sad 
experience. The gospel of the simple life is what many American households 
need—not to be made more luxurious, but less so, that they may be made 
not less happy, but more so. The child trained to simple foods, clothes, and 
amusements will bring an unspoiled and unexacting taste to the natural 
pleasures of life, and meet its natural discomforts without complaint. Happy 
the mother who thus gives her children the heritage of an unconditioned joy, 
wholesome in its simplicity, and possessing what luxury misses in its very 
effort to condition. 


“ce 
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WOMAN’S BATHING SUIT. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 377. 
Requires 9 yards of flannel 27 inches wide. 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inches bust measure. 
Price, 50 cents. 


SOME USEFUL SUMMER PATTERNS 
S" much of the general appearance of 


any gown, and of a summer gown es- 


pecially, depends on the clothing worn 
under it, that of almost as much importance 
as the gown itself is the petticoat or slip. 


Real economy is to be practised in the ap- 
parent extravagance of a good white silk slip, 
but when the initial cost of this is an insur- 
mountable barrier a lawn slip made in prin- 
cesse style will serve the purpose. One such 
slip may be used for several gowns. It may 
be boned like a regular waist, if desired, so 
that the waists of thin dresses may be pinned 
to it to hold them in place. Cut Paper Pat- 
tern No. 405 is the correct shape for such a 
slip. Any style of trimming may be adapted 
to the foot of the skirt, and the body may be 
elaborately adorned with lace. 

For a little girl the underslip has ruffles 
up the back to hold the little short skirts out. 
These ruffles should be of lawn and em- 
broidery or lace, and should be starched stiff. 
The model shown here is the latest French 
style for little girls. The body may be as soft 
as possible, of thin lawn, which will not add 
much to the warmth of the costume, and the 


LITTLE GIRL’S PETTICOAT WITH FITTED WAIST. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 463. 
Sizes, 4, 6, 8, and 10 years. Price, 25 cents. 








CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


advantage of having the little petticoat at- 
tached to the body instead of dependent from 
buttons is obvious. 

For use under shirt-waists the surplice cor- 
set-cover is another extremely useful garment. 
It may be drawn as tightly as one wishes 
across the bust, and the ends may be but- 
toned across the back; at the waist-line. The 
back portion of the waist is made in one, with 
groups of tucks, and the fronts are attached 
by seams under the arms. The waist is easily 
made, as there is absolutely no fitting. 

The combination slip is a good pattern for 





COMBINATION 


UNDERGAR MENT. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 389. 
Requires 5% yards of nainsook. 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
Price, 25 cents. 


every-day use. The corset-cover and short 
petticoat in one is a most comfortable gar- 
ment, doing away with belts and strings. 
It may be made quite simple, with merely a 
beading to finish the neck and another row at 
the waist. Little tucked ruffles of lawn are 
often used instead of trimming on the lower 
edge of such skirts, as they wear much better 
than the average embroidery or lace. 

Another useful pattern is the bathing-suit, 
No. 377. This is a plain pattern of blouse, 
skirt, and knickerbockers, which may be used 
with any kind of decoration. In the design 
shown here the material is plain blue mohair 





SURPLICE CORSET-COVER. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 402. 
Requires 1 yatds of yard-wide lawn. 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
Price, 25 cents. 


with bands of white braided with blue. The 
machine-stitching on the white is in blue silk, 
and dark blue buttons are on the front of 
the blouse. The band is a plain bias strip of 
mohair with straight pointed bands running 
up at each side of the front. 





COMBINATION SUMMER SLIP. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 405. 
Requires 6 yards of lawn or 9 yards of silk. 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
Price, 25 cents. 
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M's: MARY WILKINS FREEMAN has nev- 


er written better short stories than those 

included in her latest volume, The Givers 
(Harper & Brothers). The best known of these 
tales gives the book its name. Mrs. Freeman’s 
delightful tale of the well-meaning New-Eng- 
landers who gave their poor neighbor all the 
gifts she didn’t need and none of those she did 
need will not soon be forgotten. 

Boys will find much interest in The Adventures 
of Buffalo Bill, by Colonel W. F. Cody (Harper 
& Brothers). Buffalo Bill is one of the favor- 
ite heroes of American boys, and his annual 
visits with his Wild West Show serve to keep 
him well in their minds. He has given in this 
little volume a very spirited account ‘of his 
most exciting adventures on the plains and in 
Indian fights. The recitals will keep imagina- 
tive boys awake nights. 

Opinions may differ as to the rank of Mr. 
Robert W. Chambers’s latest book, In Search of 
the Unknown, as compared with his other nov- 
els, but no one can question the absorbing in- 
terest of the tales he tells in this volume. More- 
over, the humor in them shows Mr. Chambers at 
his best, and he has done in several of the stories 
some of the most admirable writing of his lit- 
erary career. The dedication and preface af- 
ford pleasant promise of what one may find in 
the pages that follow. 

Mr. A. Henry Savage Landor’s long-expected 
book on the Philippines is published by the Har- 
pers under the title The Gems of the East. There 
is no question that Mr. Landor has given“to the 
American people not only the most interesting, 
but the most complete and valuable work yet 
published on our Eastern possessions. He spent 
a year in the Philippine Islands, travelled thou- 
sands of miles, penetrated parts of the islands 
hitherto unexplored, took numerous photographs, 
made innumerable sketches, and has put the 
whole together in his own inimitable style. The 
result will delight every lover of good books. 

The problem of the three old sea captains and 
their matrimonial troubles make a very amusing 
plot for Jaseph C. Lincoln’s Cap’n Eri (A. S. 
Barnes & Co.). They take turns with the cook- 
ing and dish-washing until Captain Jerry is 
weary of housework and suggests marriage as 
a solution of their troubles. The results of 
their advertisement for a wife make a good 
story. 

Mary E. Waller, who has written two excel- 
lent books for boys and girls—The Little Cit- 
icen and A Daughter of the Rich—has just 
brought out through Little, Brown, & Co. her 
first novel for grown-ups. The Wood Carver of 
*Lympus it is called, and in the carver, Hugh 
Armstrong, she has given us a new and most in- 
teresting friend. The scene,as in Miss Waller’s 


| BOOKS& 
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other books, is laid among the Green Mountains 
of Vermont, and much of the bracing atmosphere, 
moral and physical, of that fine country is to 
be found in these pages. One feels the better 
for having read the story, which as a story as 
well as a character study is full of interest. 

One of the very readable summer novels is 
By the Good Sainte Anne, by Anna Chapin Ray 
(Little, Brown, & Co.). It will interest espe- 
cially persons who have been to Quebec, as the 
scene is laid there, and the author cleverly 
places the different acts of the story among sur- 
roundings familiar to the tourist. The four male 
characters of the book, who circle around the 
pretty heroine, are amusing types. 

Lady Anne’s Walk, by Eleanor Alexander (Ed- 
ward Arnold, London, England), is delightful. It 
is a charmingly informal and humorous account 
of a dear old Irish garden where all sorts of 
amusing or romantic things may have happened. 
The author allows herself to wander out of the 
walled garden into the surrounding country and 
revel in its traditions. Bits of old Irish his- 
tory and present-day character are most at- 
tractive reading. 

An excellent book recently published by John 
Lane is J'he Napoleon of Notting Hill, by Gil- 
bert Chesterton. It is a delightfully whimsical 
little novel which will appeal especially to those 
whose sense of humor is a highly cultivated 
product. 

The Irish literary revival makes especially 
timely Mr. Krans’s little book on William Butler 
Yeats, published by McClure, Phillips, & Co. The 
book is not only a thoughtful study of Mr. 
Yeats, but a history of the Irish literary move- 
ment as well. It contains many extracts from 
Mr. Yeats’s poems, plays, and prose. 

One of the strong Macmillan books of the sea- 
son is The Religion of the Universe, by J. Al- 
lanson Picton. Professor Picton is the author of 
several standard volumes on kindred subjects. 
In his present book ‘ie has written of The Un- 
knowable as God, Revelation, Pain, Death and 
Sin, Experimental Religion, and Eternal Life. 

The Neighbor, by Nathaniel 8S. Shaler (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Co.), is a worthy successor of Dr. 
Shaler’s delightful book, The Individual. Among 
the best chapters in the little volume are “On 
the Nature of the Tribe,” “ Conditions of Man,” 
and “The Problem of the African.” The last 
is especially timely in these days of discussion of 
that mooted question. 

A good novel recently published is Henderson, 
by Rose E. Young (Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.). 
Miss Young knows life and human nature, and 
she has, in addition to this knowledge, excellent 
literary style and a good plot. The result is a 
book well worth adding to one’s list of sum- 
mer reading. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. The Bazar’s correspondence 
is too large to permit an earlier reply. Correspondents wishing an immediate answer should send stamped envelope. Questions 
should contain name and address of sender, though not for publication 


Simpuicity.—I do not advise a “ shirt-waist ” 
wedding, nor do I think it particularly at- 
tractive. It is possible to have a wedding as 
simple and unostentatious as you please, and 
spend only what you can afford; but do not try 
any such marked innovation. At one wedding I 
attended in a very small country town the bride 
wore a pretty white summer muslin with a big 
hat; the groom and his ushers and best man 
sack-coat summer suits and straw hats. Al- 
most all the members of the wedding party 
walked to the church, which was decorated with 
wild flowers and very simply. Afterwards there 
was a guiet wedding breakfast where all sat at 
small tables. But this was on a hot day in the 
month of July. Necessarily, because of the dis- 
tance, only a few people could come to the wed- 
ding. It was a most quiet little town, and it 
would have been absurd and out of place to have 
had a large wedding and elaborate decorations. 
If you please you could carry out the same idea. 
The bride and her attendants could wear sim- 
ple white muslin dresses with big hats. The men 
could wear sack-coats, if they chose, and the re- 
ception following the wedding may be very sim- 
ple. It is always correct to decorate the house 
and church with wild flowers; nothing is pret- 
tier. I advise by all means having a relative 
play the wedding music at a small wedding. 


D. E.—For a September wedding use white 
asters with ferns; they will be in season and are 
lovely. As you want green and white, you would 
not consider goldenrod, I suppose, with wild 
asters; the combination is charming, and if you 
give up the white and green plan adopt the other. 
You can have, too, white carnations and hot- 
house flowers, but the white garden asters will be 
easiest to get and very sweet. The maid of honor 
could carry a bouquet of white carnations with 
a shower of ribbons of delicate green falling 
from it; the flower girl could carry a prettily 
arranged big basket of the same flowers with 
green ribbons holding it, over her arm. It is 
optional whether the bride provides the gloves 
for her attendants or not; it is not obligatory. 
She provides the stationery she uses for ac- 
knowledging her wedding-presents and usually 
the cards with her married name, although the 
groom may give her those after the marriage. 
But if she orders them before she is married she 
should pay for them. A simple September menu 
not difficult to prepare would be hot consommé or 
bouillon, which you can get canned and easily 
flavor and heat; scalloped lobster in little indi- 
vidual dishes or in scooped-out green peppers 
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with salad and sandwiches; ice-cream and cake; 
coffee and wedding-cake. If you prefer to have 
jellied tongue or ham with the salad, you may 
substitute it for the scalloped lobster, but it is 
wise to have one hot course. You could have 
creamed sweetbreads and chicken or just creai- 
ed sweetbreads, if you prefer, also. 


KATHARINE.—An amusing idea for a crystal 
wedding is to write the invitations on isinglass. 
You can decorate charmingly with glass mirrors, 
glass bowls of flowers, and globes of goldfish and 
aquariums are pretty; in fact, everything you 
can get together in the way of crystal. For your 
refreshment-table procure a large mirror or piece 
of plate-glass and hide the edges with wreaths of 
flowers. Have everything in glass dishes and 
give for souvenirs little globes of goldfish or one 
of the fashionable wee Japanese gardens growing 
under glass. The married couple receive, as at 
any anniversary, with their children. The num- 
bers of the original date and anniversary may 
be made of glass beads and put over the place 
where they stand. There may be speeches at the 
supper and you may have for entertainment 
games and dancing, but I advise having an Au- 
gust function a kind of garden party and as 
much out-of-doors as possible. Make the grounds 
attractive with Japanese lanterns, cozy corners 
with seats and chairs and small tables, and if 
you can manage to have the refreshments served 
out-of-doors, so much the better. Have music, by 
all means, to play quietly and for dancing, too, 
and if you want games have outdoor contests 
like croquet tournaments, tennis matches, and 
outdoor ping-pong. You could have prizes for 
the winners in the different contests and have 
them made of glass. A Virginia reel danced out- 
of-doors, the host and hostess leading, is a charm- 
ing feature of such an entertainment. I advise 
receiving indoors and having the refreshment- 
table spread in the dining-room, but have small 
tables outside and as much of the entertainment 
as possible al fresco. 


J. E. B.—It was the fashion a few years ago to 
take asparagus with the fingers always, whether 
it was served as a salad or as a vegetable. At 
present it is more the fashion to use a fork, and 
a fork should be used at first to cut off the tops; 
then the asparagus may be taken in the fingers. 
But you will be safe in using a fork if you are 
in doubt. A hostess should rise to greet a gentle- 
man guest and also rise to say good-by to him. 
It may not be necessary for the others present 
to rise, but the hostess must do so. 
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PASADENA.—For a polished-top table a centre- 
piece and doilies should be used. If the centre- 
piece practically covers the table the doilies are 
not necessary. If both are used they should 
correspond and match in design and shape. If 
you have very thin doilies use under them a 
piece of table felt; it is not necessary to have it 
under the centrepiece, as the felt is used to pro- 
tect the table from the heat of the plates. For 
afternoon tea you may give to the guests small 
fringed or hemstitched napkins on plates. It is 
not obligatory to have these, but it is better in 
order to protect delicate gloves. A luncheon 
cloth differs from an ordinary table-cloth in 
being more elaborate; it is usually made all or 
in part of lace or embroidery. A plain damask 


cloth may be used for a luncheon, but the regular 
luncheon clotlis are prettier. 


AMANDA B.—As there will be only girls in the 
party, the entertainment must be suitable for the 
feminine sex, but “hen parties” are very fash- 
ionable and enjoyable. I have even been to 
several dinners lately where the masculine sex 
were excluded and every one had a delightful 
time. A contest is always interesting and sure 
to be enjoyed. You could have the entertain- 
ment a June rose party and have the contest 
on that order. Have different tables, and on 
them lists of questions to answer, ete. On one 
have such questions as: What rose is mentioned 
in the Bible? Ans.—Rose of Sharon. Rose 
cecurs in the titles of what books? Ans.—Rose 
in Bloom, Lady Rose’s Daughter, Red as a Rose 
is She, etc. What popular actress had a Rose 
name? Ans.—Rosina Vokes. Who wrote “The 
Last Rose of Summer”? Ans.—Moore. You can 
think up other questions on this order. At an- 
other table have the pictures of different kinds 
of roses—which you can procure from florists’ 
and seedsmen’s catalogues—and demand the 
names. Give the names of different kinds of 
roses and ask for the colors. At another table 
have quotations with the word rose in them, as, 
“That which we call a rose by any other name 
would smell as sweet,” and ask for the author. 
At_another table make the contestants draw a 
picture of a rose; at another write a story about 
a rose. When all the lists are handed in they 
are read aloud, and a prize awarded for the best 
list of answers. Then you could have a rose 
game of which I have read. Have two sides. 
The sides stand in opposite lines, one set hav- 
ing large palm-leaf fans, the other roses made of 
paper slightly weighted with shot. The game 
commences by those on one side tossing their 
roses to the opposite set, who defend themselves 
with the fans. If any one is hit she has to go 
to the opposing side, and at the end whichever 
side has the most wins. Carry out the idea of 
the party in the decoration of the rooms and in 
the refreshments you serve. Have real roses if 
you can get them: if not, roses and garlands of 
roses, made of cr@pe paper, everywhere. For re- 
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freshments serve lobster creamed in little indi- 
vidual dishes, with lettuce sandwiches tied with 
rose-colored baby ribbon; shrimp salad; straw- 
berry ice; and little cakes with pink frosting; 
and have a large birthday cake with eighteen 
candles. Set this before yourself and have it 
passed after you have cut it. The frosting 
should be pink, the candles pink, and a wreath 
of pink roses should garnish the dish on which 
the cake lies. In the cake have a bit of money, 
a thimble, and a ring, to see who will cut them 
and have their fates foretold. I advise wording 
the invitations as 


Miss Margaret Lawrence 
requests the pleasure of 
Miss Eaton’s 
Friday afternoon, 
Nineteenth 
from three until six o’clock 
at a 
Rose party. 


company on August the 


Give prizes of real little rose-bushes growing in 
pots; rose candlesticks, a bottle of attar-of-roses, 
a rose sachet, ete. Wear an organdie dress with 
a flower pattern. 


PARTICULAR HOUSEKEEPER.—We will begin at 
the beginning about the luncheon. Have it at half 
past one o'clock. Send your invitations out 
about a week or ten days before the entertain- 
ment, writing informal notes. Do not darken 
the dining-room at this season, but use a pol- 
ished-top table with a pretty centrepiece and 
doilies. You may garnish the table with some 
ferns laid about among the dishes, as well as the 
blossoms. You may use the small oyster-plates 
if you wish. Here is a list of the menu and how 
to serve it. Have nothing placed on the table, but 
have everything which is not served individually 
passed on platters. First have punch-glasses at 
each cover filled with a fruit salad of orange 
pulp, seeded grapes, strawberries, and bananas 
which have previously been mixed together, fla- 
vored with lemon and sugar, and thoroughly 
chilled. The next course may be cream of 
chicken soup with a tablespoonful of whipped 
cream in each plateful. Next have an omelet 
with a rich tomato or kidney sauce. Next have 
creamed sweetbreads served in the ramekins; af- 
ter that, broiled chicken and new potatoes with 
chopped parsley and melted butter and pease; 
then salad of tomato jelly on lettuce leaves; then 
strawberry ice and cake; last, coffee in demi- 
tasses. You may have wine served with the 
luncheon, or chocolate with whipped cream. Have 
place-cards; if you cannot buy them, is it not 
possible to find somebody to decorate little pieces 
of cardboard with a spray of painted apple blos- 
soms? This will be pretty and appropriate for 
a blossom luncheon. Or have them decorated with 
a painted flower like any real flower you use on 
the table. Have finger rolls passed. 
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InquirerR.—It is not really necessary to have 
a best man and bridesmaid at a home wedding, 
but it is always a good additional feature, and 
the best man, especially, may be of service. His 
duty at a home wedding is to give the minister 
his fee, attend to any little service that he can 
for the groom, escort the bride and groom to the 
carriage in which they drive away, and to make 
himself generally useful among the guests. The 
bridesmaid may hold the bride’s bouquet during 
the service, or do any other thing for the bride— 
turn her train, ete. The bridesmaid may carry 
the groom’s ring if you like; it is unusual, but 
not incorrect. I do not advise ushers at such a 
small wedding. The two little brothers might 
be useful in holding the ribbons that are used to 
make an aisle for the bridal party, or they could 
carry the rings for the ceremony on little 
cushions, if you wish, and walk into the room 
before the bride and stand on either side of the 
minister, facing the company, during the service. 
The bride’s mother may step quietly from her 
place at the proper time and give the bride away 
and then step back again. or she may walk with 
the bride into the room. The minister faces the 
eompany, the bride and groom stand with their 
backs to the company, facing him. They take 
the minister’s place after the ceremony. The best 
man and bridesmaid stand by the bride and 
groom and receive also. It is not necessary to 
have a “sit-down” repast. A pretty table may 
be spread in the dining-room and the guests stand 
or sit informally about the rooms. The bridal 
party and the others you mention stand infor- 
mally, as the other guests do, to eat. Usually the 
guests are standing when the bride cuts the cake, 
but they may be seated, as it is not a very formal 
ceremony. It is not necessary to have engraved 
invitations for such a quiet ceremony. En- 
graved announcements should be sent after the 
wedding at once. This is the wording that I ad- 
vise for the invitations: 


My pear Mrs. Wuite,—It will give me great 
pleasure if you and Mr. White will come to the 
wedding of my daughter Margaret and your 
nephew Charles White on Tuesday, August the 
Sixteenth, at twelve o’clock noon at our home 
here. I hope that we surely may have the 
pleasure of your company. 

Sincerely, etc. 


Vary the notes a little, according to the inti- 
macy of your mother with the different guests 
whom she invites, but have them generally in 
this wording. It is not necessary to send an- 
nouncement-cards to the guests who are invited 
to the ceremony. I advise the bride to carry 
flowers or a prayer-book, as it is better for her 
to have something in her hand. Serve for a menu 
salad and sandwiches and boned turkey, jellied 
tongue, croquettes or patties, ices and cake, 
coffee, and, if you wish, any wines or punch. 
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MARION.—Naturally you want some kind of a 
literary entertainment. Why not have a pro- 
gressive literary party? Arrange the tables as 
for progressive cards, but have at each a “ liter- 
ary” feature in guessing, etc. At one give a list 
of the names of books and have a contest in tell- 
ing the authors, the names of the heroes and 
heroines, the general plot, and a short synopsis of 
the story. The two who answer correctly the 
greatest number of questions progress to the next 
table, but at the end of the contest it is to the 
two who have answered all the questions most 
wisely and understandingly that the prizes are 
given. At another table ask for the real names 
where noms de plume are given; at another give 
quotations which are not correct which must be 
corrected, and the name of the author given; at 
another show pictures of famous authors and de- 
mand their names. If you have not tried this 
kind of a literary party, I assure you that it is 
great fun, the progressive idea giving it a little 
spice and zest. Here are some other suggestions: 
Literary dominoes.—Prepare a list of books with 
the final letter of one the initial letter of the 
next, as Alice of Old Vincennes, Salathiel, Lorna 
Doone, etc. Make the list as long as convenient, 
copy the titles on cards, writing the authors’ 
names below. Doubles are books whose titles 
begin and end with the same letter, such as 
David Copperfield. Shuffle the cards, deal six 
to each player, leaving the remainder for a pool 
in the middle of the table. Play as in ordinary 
dominoes, matching the last letter of a card put 
in the middle with one in the hand. It adds 
variety not to have the authors’ names put on the 
cards and demand the name as the card is played. 
The one who can answer has the next chance to 
play. The first one out wins, and there may be 
partners and the game played progressively, too. 
A nineteenth-century party is not particularly 
new, but it is interesting. A list of questions is 
prepared and put on slips on the tables. The 
players are told that the answers to all the 
questions are the names of people famous during 
the nineteenth century. Here are some appropri- 
ate questions: Why did England lose her way in 
South Africa? Ans.—Mr. Rhodes. What does a 
Chinese lover say when he proposes? Ans.— 
Dewey. - What does a ship do to a seasick man? 
Ans.—Rockefeller. You can see what an amusing 
sort of a contest this will be. For refreshments 
serve at the little tables, after the playing, a 
cool menu of pineapple and apple salad dressed 
with mayonnaise and served in a scooped-out 
pineapple; dainty sandwiches of thin bread with 
a filling of chopped nuts; and thin slices of ham 
or jellied tongue. For dessert have strawberry 
ice with a whipped-cream sauce and little cakes; 
and serve iced tea and coffee. This will be 
enough unless you wish to have a first course of 
iced consommé or hot chicken broth served in 
cups. You could get small books and have these 
as souvenirs. 






























































































































































































































































































































































FroripaA Keys.—At an afternoon wedding the 
groom and ushers wear white or light pearl kid 
gloves; it is better form than tan gloves. The 
bride’s mother need not receive the guests at a 
home wedding, but some near feminine relative 
should greet them as they enter. It is not 
obligatory to introduce the ushers to the guests, 
but if it is natural to make the introductions, do 
so; there is no rule,—do whatever will be least 
awkward. A fan is not an essential or even cus- 
tomary part of a wedding costume; still, there 
is no real objection to one. The bride-cake is 
usually on the bridal table at a sit-down repast; 
it is the principal ornament and has a wreath 
of flowers around it, and near it a knife with a 
large white satin ribbon bow tied to the handle. 
After the refreshments have been served the bride 
rises and cuts the cake herself, and then the cake 
is passed to every one; or the bride may put the 
slices on the plates which are handed to her. 
All the members of the bridal party and guests 
may have a piece of the cake. The cake may be 
on a table by itself, but this is better when wed- 
ding-cake—-not bride-cake—is cut in this way, 
as the bride-cake is only a plain white cake, un- 
like a rich wedding-cake. I suppose you intend 
to have all the members of the bridal party meet 
in the evening and rehearse; then have games 
and, last, a supper. Or perhaps you will have the 
“high tea” or supper first,the rehearsal,and then 
some entertainment. Dancing is always good, 
and if you end with a Virginia reel it will make 
a jolly evening. If you do not care for dancing 
have a quiet progressive-game evening—you will 
find full descriptions of progressive entertain- 
ments in back numbers of the BAzAR—or have a 
heart-hunt. Hide quantities of small paper 
hearts all over the house, and some big ones cut 
in two irregularly. Let all start at the same 
time to hunt, and keep score, and those who hap- 
pen to find both halves of any one heart add 
twenty to their sum. A recent bride of New 
York fame had a charming idea for her re- 
hearsal evening. She told her attendants that 
they would find concealed in their individual 
colors—and she told each one what would be her 
or his color-—the souvenirs she would give. The 
rooms were ornamented with lovely flowers 
made of crépe paper in garlands, bouquets, etc. 
Suddenly it occurred to some guest that the 
presents might be concealed in the flowers. They 
were. Each took the flower of his or her color 
and found in it a package with the present. It 
was a charming scheme, and the presents were 
only fine handkerchiefs with the initials of the 
finders, so it was not much of a tax on the 
bride’s purse. Another bride had a fortune- 
teller at her rehearsal evening—a friend dis- 
guised as a gypsy who had studied palmistry— 
and after the rehearsal she appeared and told the 
fortunes of all present. It was a particularly 
appropriate time for telling fortunes, as you can 
imagine. Still another bride had at her re- 
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hearsal games on the Hallowe’en order. where all 
the men and maidens had their fates forecast by 
throwing apple parings over their heads, cutting 
a cake with a ring to see who would next be wed, 
hunting for a thimble to see who would find it 
and be sure to die unwed, ete. Such entertain- 
ments are great fun for the bridal party on the 
eve of a wedding. 


Maria.—When one has a large number of 
servants to provide for it is better to have an 
entirely separate rule of eating, meals, ete., for 
them, and not-to have them eat what is left 
from the family table after the family meals. 
A capable cook will probably arrange to give the 
servants their breakfasts before the family meal, 
their dinner in the middle of the day, and a light 
supper at night before the family dinner, and 
she will order for them separately. But with two 
servants it may make more complications to have 
such a régime than to let them eat after the 
regular family meals.. The best solution of the 
problem with two servants, it seems to me, is to 
let them have a breakfast before the family 
breakfast, unless it would be too early. As eggs 
and coffee and light dishes are, at present, in 
vogue, it may not be enough for the servants, so 
some of the “left-overs” of the previous day 
may be added. After or before the family 
luncheon have the kitchen dinner—a good sub- 
stantial meal with meat, vegetables, potatoes, and 
dessert. The kitchen supper may be-a light one, 
served at six o’clock, before the family dinner. 
This is the most practical plan. 


B. M. F.—The question of answering wedding 
invitations is a somewhat disputed one. It is 
not obligatory to answer an invitation to a 
church ceremony, nor is it absolutely obligatory 
to answer even an invitation to a wedding re- 
ception or breakfast unless an answer is re- 
quested on the cards. But it is such an evi- 
dent favor to the hostess that I always advise 
answering any wedding invitation which in- 
cludes an invitation to a repast of any descrip- 
tion. Every hostess wishes to know how many 
guests to provide for, and if no one answers the 
invitations, how can she? So even if there is no 
answer requested send one as soon as you re- 
ceive the cards for a wedding breakfast or re- 
ception. It is not necessary to send an answer 
for an invitation to a church ceremony; but it is 
polite, if you are not able to attend, to send 
cards to the hostess on the day of the wedding; 
if you attend it is not necessary. If you cannot 
go to a wedding breakfast or reception send a 
regret, and send cards, too, on the day of the 
entertainment to’ the host and hostess. Again 
there is a question about wedding-presents. 
There is certainly no obligation to send a present 
simply because you have received a wedding in- 
vitation, but if you are a friend or even a near 
acquaintance of the bride or groom send one. 
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Analysis of the perspiration of a brain-worker shows the 
amount of brain effort by the volume of little particles of Phos- 
phate of Potash thrown off by the brain when working. 


Brain (also nerve tissue) wears away under the daily grind 
just as other parts of the body do, and must be rebuilt daily by 
food containing Albumen and Phosphate of Potash or Brain and 


Nerves will grow weak and consequently the whole body must 
suffer. 


You know brain-fag, nervous prostration and similar 
troubles come from taxing Brain or Nerves and at the same time 
failing to select proper food to repair the wear and tear. 


In GRAPE-NUTS food these necessary elements are 
found pre-digested so any one can assimilate them, and a strong, 
sturdy, money-making set of brains can be built on 


Grape-Nuts 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. 


is too large to permit an earlier reply. 


The Bazar's correspondence 


Correspondents wishing an immediate answer should send stamped envelope. Questions 


should contain name and address of sender, though not for publication. 


Mrs. J. A. F.—A reply sent to the address 
given in your letter has come back from the post- 
office, marked “not found.” This will explain 
why your inquiry has not been answered by mail. 
Buff walls, if you ean get just the right shade of 
that tone, will be the very best color you could 
employ for the library, because of its cold north 
lighting. Something about the shade of dulled 
new leather would be best. Have the ceiling done 
in a paler derivative of the same, and in moiré 
paper if that is possible. 


Woop F.Loors.—The best wood for your pur- 
pose, doubtless, is oak; but you may be unable 
to have a choice in your part of the country. 
White oak is generally said tobe harder than 
the red, but if this is not obtainable, the red 
will be good. It is the prettiest color and 
ripens beautifully. You might have the red oak 
for the lower floor, and hard pine, also durable 
and handsome in color, for the upper floor. The 
birch you speak of is less generally used because 
it is often difficult to get an even color in this 
wood. Two-inch planks, well fitted, will be sat- 
isfactory, in either pine or oak or ash. It may 
be necessary to coat the new floor first with a 
reliable filler to obviate the spreading of the 
pores, though if your builder is reliable, he will 
see that your floor is surely of kiln-dried wood. 
If you desire the library floor a little darker 
than the mew wood would naturally be, give it 
first of all a thin coat of mahogany or oak stain 
(water-color), and, when dry, apply the shellac. 
When this has dried the wax may be applied. 
In some instances it may be necessary slightly 
to roughen the surface of the shellacked floor, 
by the use of sandpaper, in order to create a 
purchase for the wax. As the house is as yet only 
partially built, and your plans may undergo some 
changes, it will be better for you to write us 
again, when you have arrived at a decision, for 
hints on the selection of your furniture and rugs, 
as much will depend upon the wall finish and 
woodwork of the main rooms, which as yet you 
have not fully decided upon. 


A Constant Reaper.—As the wall-paper is al- 
ready so light, your best selection for the carpet- 
ing of that long and rather narrow hall will be 
a mahogany red to correspond with the wood- 
work you describe, or in green, like the small 


pattern seen in the sample of paper. Two or 
more shades may be employed, but see that they 
are exactly the same green or red now in the 
hall, combined in a very small pattern. 


F. E, P.—By all means emphasize the Colonial 
character of the interior of a house which is so 
frankly of this school. To do this, your first 
thought must be to have all the wall colors soft, 
like the Oriental shades of the colors I shall sug- 
gest. Begin the harmony of the house in the 
hall, which should be toned in a dull green, like, 
but duller and lighter than, the under side of 
the rubber-plant leaf. The hall and the library 
which is lighted from the south should be done 
alike, in order to add an appearance of space to 
the hall, which, relatively, is so small. Carry 
the green, preferably a satin-striped or self- 
figured paper, to a height of eight feet six inches, 
surmounting it with a border in raised effect, 
which shall meet a deep cream ceiling. The 
border should be in cream, touched up by hand in 
pale rose, with possibly a line of green bronze. 
The parlor, opening out of this green hall, and 
facing east, requires a soft rose. Damask would 
be the best effect to have here. Carry it up to 
the same height as the hall paper and that of 
the library. Have a border here of eighteen 
inches in palest biscuit color, the raised points 
being touched up by hand in rose, and a line of 
gilt. The ceiling should be a tone lighter than 
the border. The dining-room, lighted from the 
west and north and opening from a green hall and 
library, requires a Colonial-yellow treatment. 
Here the paper might be such as to create the 
impression of fabric (such paper is not expen- 
sive; in some markets it may be bought for 
twenty cents per roll), as, owing to the size of 
this room, such an effect cannot make the room 
seem “stuffy,” as it would in a smaller apart- 
ment. Carry to the same height as directed for 
the papering of the other rooms and superimpose 
a border in deep creamy tan, on which are traced 
patterns of large green leaves or tropical blooms. 
The green should be the identical shade of the 
green in the adjoining walls. A solid-green rug 
should be used in the hall. One three feet by 
seven would be the right size. For the library, 
select an Axminster rug having solid-green centre, 
and border in which tans, creams, rose, and 
greens mingle. Madras curtains having un- 
bleached ground, on which bars of dull rose occur 
at intervals, would be the most effective for the 
library and dining-room windows. They should 
come only to the sills of windows in rooms that 
have such high ceilings. A long seat would be 
desirable for the hall, but, as the little diagram 
does not convey an idea of the shape or turn of the 
stairs, I am unable to make other suggestions for 
the furnishings of this portion of -your home. 
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An Entirely New Ostermoor Product 


first built for an old customer, upon his idea, and since sold on special orders from our salesroom 
with great success. Now offered for the first time to our immense following. 

A self-ventilating, air-blown mattress, not stuffed like hair, but constructed of the famous hand- 
laid filling of OsTERMOOR sheets, completed entirely without ouéer tufts. It is delightfully cool, yet 
soft as a feather bed—and stays so indefinitely. Its billowy elasticity is practically everlasting. 


Ostermoor “3° Mattress *20. 


is 6 inches thick, made expressly to order—size, 4 feet 6 inches wide, by 
6 feet 3 inches long, weighing 55 lbs., or any width and length desired, 
and is shipped by express prepaid, day following receipt of check. 







It may not appeal as strongly to some as the regular OSTERMOOR, but will be a delight to the 
fastidious—those desiring and appreciating extreme softness, for it is absolutely the soffes¢ mattress 
ever made, and its entire freedom from the usual outer tufts and their depressions is an especial feature. 





















OUR 136-PAGE BOOK IS FREE 


escribing Regular OSTERMOOR Mattress, mailed on postal card request. ‘*‘The Test of Time’’ is 
printed in two colors, contains over 200 beautiful illustrations, heaviest plate paper. Probably the 
most expensive book issued for advertising purposes. May we send it to you? 


REGULAR OSTERMOOR SIZES AND PRICES LOOK OUT! Dealers are trying to sell 
SOe8 6 Goenes wate, a the “just-as-good” kind, Ask to see the 
& feet 6 inches wide, 35 lbs.,. . . 11.70 name ‘‘Ostermoor’’ and our trade-mark label 
bt $y ~ wide, o _: “pak by sewn on the end. Show them you can’t and 

All 6 feet 3 inches long. won't be fooled. “It must be Ostermoor." 


EXPRESS CHARGES PREPAID Mattresses expressed, prepaid by us, same 
In two parts, so cents extra 


Special sizes at special prices day check is received. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 1538 Elizabeth Street, New York 


Canadian Agency: The Alaska Feather and Down Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
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C. F. A——No; do. not place the hangings as 
you have thought of. They must be placed over 
the door. opening of the dining-room, so as to 
shut off all the white of the door-jamb. A line 
of white showing from the dining-room would be 
most objectionable. How did such a peculiar 
style of painting happen? Here is the best 
scheme of color for the suite of which you en- 
close plans: For Room 1, which has northwest 
exposure, have bright golden-tan walls, with tan 
ceiling,—this several shades paler than the walls. 
Room 2, which opens by means of a wide arch- 
way from Room | and is lighted from the west, 
calls for soft rose walls and pale tan ceiling. The 
long hall which connects with both these rooms 
but receives no direct outside light, should be 
done in the same tone as one of these rooms, the 
choice being entirely in your hands. The yellow- 
ish tan will be the cooler of the two; the rose, 
with tan ceiling, the most hospitable and cheery. 
t0om 13, which appears to be a kitchen, requires 
also a cheerful lighting. As the principal light 
comes from the, south, however, this may be 
either golden brown or soft green. No. 3, 
a bedroom, having north and east windows, 
should combine tan and pale dull blue in the 
wall-paper and have pale tan ceiling. Room No. 
4, lighted from three sides, may be any color 
you prefer. It seems to connect with no room 
except the bath, and to have doors leading out 
(to a veranda?). Then is it a sort of reception- 
room? In this case, have the walls done in dull 
red, something approaching the mahogany shades, 
but light, though not bright. The ceiling here, 
too, should be done in a pale tan. The adjoining 
bath-room, if possible, should be done in the same 
general scheme, but in lighter. shades. The 
weathered-oak furniture, with leaded doors where 
these occur, as in sideboard and‘ bookcases, would 
be ideal for the living-room. Walnut, oiled or 
with wax finish, will also be desirable, and ma- 
hogany, if you can get it in good, solidly made 
pieces. Only in such case is it wise to acquire 
mahogany pieces. Cheap pieces. in this wood are 
likely to prove of the thinnest veneer. Oiled oak 
will be the best furniture for the dining-room and 
hall. Select only the plainest designs, solid and 
well made, but free from cheap ornament. 


T. B. S.—By all ineans have tlie forest effect 
for the dining-room wall-paper if you can get it 
from your local dealers. It is ideal, in many in- 
stances, and would seem to be especially so in 
the case of your rooms in that beautifully 
picturesque country. Copper-colored paper in the 
opposite rooms, viz., the parlor and sitting-rooms, 
should be very harmonious. The connecting hall 
in this case should be in a tan, lighter and duller 
than the copper tone, but sympathetic with it. 
I would break the length of the hall with a grille. 
Finish all the lower floors with wax, and use 
either the art squares or rugs, as you prefer. 
Most appropriate for the tan hall would be oblong 
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rugs in Persian colorings; for copper-colored 
rooms, something in olive greens. A two-toned 
Wilton or Berlin rug would be desirable here, 
with soft olive hangings. For the forest dining- 
room have either an all-green rug or something in 
wood browns, which will carry out the spirit of 
the wall-paper without repeating the pictorial 
effect. At all windows use écru or deep cream 
net curtains, and the palest of tan shades. 


F. L. M.—As the ceilings of your cottage are 
low, have the paper in all cases carried up to 
meet them. Select two-toned or self-patterned 
papers, in delicate colors, with little or no orna- 
ment on the ground. For the dining-room in 
which there is a yellow baseboard of some depth, 
and for which you have a quantity of display 
blue china, select a paper having a grayish-blue 
ground, and carry it to the ceiling. The latter 
should be done in a pale derivative of the yellow 
seen in the paint of the woodwork. The den 
should have walls of a dull mahogany, and pale 
yellowish-tan ceiling; the living-room, having a 
northern exposure, should have walls in either 
two-toned yellow or yellow and white, closely 
patterned so that the two tones do not separate 
as one looks at them, but present a fine inter- 
weaving. Have moiré paper for the ceiling, pref- 
erably in a pale tan or deep ivory. This will 
give you an excellent setting for the mahogany 
pieces. Japanese matting of a fine sort, in which 
yellow and pale rose lines occur, will be in the 
best taste for this room. 


W. P. F.—As dull red and green predominate 
in the parlor rug and the room faces east, you 
could searcely do better than to select a soft 
shade of the green seen in the rug and apply it 


to the walls. A paper with an invisible pattern 
that suggests fabric of some kind would be the 
best. The border is not obligatory. If you prefer 
one, let it have a deep tan ground over which 
pale roses are festooned, the flowers to be in a 
shade derived from the red in the rug. Treat 
hall and vestibule alike in a shade of red. It 
should be a dull shade, derived from the red in 
the rug. A two-toned paper in small pattern or 
in stripes set closely would be best. The dining- 
room facing north and already provided with a 
rug in which tan, blue, brown, and white are 
mixed, requires a tan paper or something in 
which tan largely predominates over blue, though 
the latter may serve as a pattern over it. The 
rough pine floors should be smoothed, stained, 
and varnished. As the woodwork is natural pine, 
let the stain for the floor be several tones darker. 
The ceiling of hall and vestibule should be done 
in pale tan. Let all the tans be derived from 
the yellow tones in the natural woodwork. Wood- 
colored porti@res between the dining-room and 
hall, and soft green hangings between the parlor 
and dining-room and the hall, would be most 
harmonious. 
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Last Month of Our 
Reduced Price Sale 


This is the last announcement of the sale, so act quickly if you wish to take advantage of it. 


Suits, Skirts and Jackets, Made to 
Order (Nothing Ready-Made) at 
One-Fourth Reduction from 
our Regular Prices 


Most of the materials which we are now offer- 
ing are especially adapted for early Fall wear. 


120 STYLES AND 250 GUARANTEED 
MATERIALS FROM WHICH TO SELECT 


$10.00 Suits now $7.50 | $5.00 Skirts now $3.75 





20.00 “ ** 15.00; 8.00 “« = 6.00 
30.00 “* ‘ 22,50) 12.00 “« = 9.00 
40.00 “* * 30.00/;20.00 « 615.00 


Prices also reduced on Jackets, Traveling Suits, 
Rain Coats, etc. 
We prepay Express Charges to any part of the United States. 

During this month we will offer a choice line of zibelines, 
cheviots, broadcloths, mixtures and other materials suitable for 
traveling costumes, walking suits, and early Fall wear. 

A full assortment of samples of these materials and the cata- 
logue will be sent free upon receipt of request. 


WE MAKE EVERY GARMENT 
ESPECIALLY TO ORDER AND 
WE GUARANTEE TO FIT YOU 


You take no risk, as anything that fails to give entire satisfaction 
may be returned promptly and we will refund your money. 


ORDERS FILLED IN ONE WEEK 
This sale will positively end on September 8th, and reduced 





State particularly that you wish Summer Catalogue 
No. 42S and the reduced price samples, sent free to any part 
of the United States. 


New Fall Catalogue Ready August 22 


We are now receiving from abroad the very latest 
styles and fabrics for Fall and Winter. Our new cata- 
logue is in preparation and will be ready about August 
acd. It will contain illustrations and descriptions of 
100 styles of ladies’ tailored suits from $10 to $40, 
skirts $4 to $20, and jackets $8 to $30, which we will 
make to order only. 


POSITIVELY NO REDUCTIONS AL.- 
LOWED FROM THE PRICES IN OUR 
FALL AND WINTER CATALOGUE 


We have never purchased more attractive fabrics 
or produced more charming styles than those we will 
present to our customers during the coming season, 
while our prices will be lower than ever before. 


If you are contemplating the purchase of a Fall or Winter garment, write to-day for a selected line of 
Samples and New Fall Catalogue No. 42-F—sent FREE as soon as ready, to any part of the United States. 
—_ ly specify whether you wish samples for a suit, skirt, jacket or rain coat, and about the colors you 
prefer. 


Our Samples and Catalogue are absolutely necessary to the woman who wishes to dress well at moderate cost. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 119 & 121 West 23d St., New York 


MAIL ORDERS ONLY Established 15 Years. NO AGENTS OR BRANCH STORES 
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HOUSEHOLD 


Mrs. J. R. J—A white cottage with moss-green 
roof and bottle-green blinds throughout should 
prove very attractive in the surroundings you 
describe, and your decision to have the walls of 
the upper floor left in gray plaster finish with 
border only of roses and foliage is sure to result 
in daintiness in that portion of the home. For 
the decoration of the lower portion of the house, 
you would best begin with the hall and work out- 
ward from it. As the home is “ for,two inex- 
perienced yourg people,” it should be stamped 
with a cheeriness rather than a. sedateness and 
heaviness of color. Blues and browns, running 
the gamut of the latter, would be the best tones 
to employ. Have the hall done in a light, soft 
tobacco brown, and _ introduce here either 
weathered-oak furniture or wax-finished walnut. 
Have the ceiling done in a light yellow tan, with 
a stencilled border (if the height of the walls 
will admit of it) done in pale rose, of that dull 
and grayish shade to be seen in Oriental rugs. 
The north sitting-room opening out of this hall 
should be done in a cheerful yellow, preferably a 
Colonial tone; but if this is not obtainable, select 
a pure yellow and white paper in fine, closely 
intertwining pattern. Have the ceiling in deep- 
est cream moiré paper, and furnish it with ma- 
hogany or with oiled oak. With either of these 
woods you may introduce a piece of willow in 
the form of a pillowed armchair, a mosaic table; 
or some other individual piece in red wood such 
as rosewood or cedar. The south dining-room, 
opening out of a tobacco-brown hall, would be 
best in royal blue, a light warm shade. If a 
patterned paper be desired, select one having an 
occasional geometrical figure in which a line of 
red and one of gilt mingle with cream and buff. 
If the floor of this room is fairly good, have the 
outer edges, at least, stained and varnished, and 
use a rug, or art square, as you suggest. The 
suite will gain in appearance if the hall and 
sitting - room are carpeted alike. A royal - blue 
carpet, deeper than that of the paper suggested 
for the dining-room, and having rich figures at 
intervals, in which the same colorings as de- 
scribed for the dining-room are used, would be 
the best for these rooms. The colorings of the 
figures in the carpet should be deeper and darker 
than those used in the dining-room. Deep cream 
shades for the-windows would be the best for the 
house throughout. Surely select either brass or 
brass-trimmed bedsteads for all the bedrooms. 


A SUBSCRIBER FoR THE BAzar.—In view of the 
colors of the neighboring houses, I advise Colonial 
yellow for the body of your new home, with 
white trimmings and bottle-green shades. Keep 
the walls white inside as you desire to do for the 
first year or so, until the plaster and indeed the 
whole structure has settled. Such a settling is 
sure to take place, however well built the house, 
and, at the end of that period, before papering 
or other finish is given, the cracks which have 
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DECORATION 


been caused by the settling must be filled up. 
With such a plain white interior, however, I 
suggest that the woodwork be tinted in pale buff 
or tan. This will mellow the color effect of the 
rooms. 


Sorr Coat City.—I am glad the directions 
given in a former letter were so satisfactory. In 
regard to your present inquiry, I advise you to 
keep the curtains you describe as “soft brown, 
somewhat faded,” unless they are faded in spots 
and worn. The old color, if the goods are other- 
wise perfect, will be artistic and had better be 
preserved, as it is likely to tone in with all other 
things I shall advise. Retain also the Oriental 
rugs you now have, changing only the carpet 
and wall-paper. Sage green in one or several 
shades will be the best color to use in this room. 
It should be the centre color of the rug you are 
about to purchase. The border should contain 
some at least of the colors of the other rugs, 
with much soft brown, cream, and tans. A pale, 
soft sage green for the walls, preferably in a 
damask paper or fabric, the cornice to be done 
in various tones of pale rose, golden brown, and 
cream rising to a deep cream ceiling, will give 
you a lovely background for your possessions. 
If you prefer an ornamented paper let the design 
be small and very softly printed. It should have 
a line of gilt and one of cream, with possibly a 
thin shading of rose. For all furniture coverings 
that must be renewed select a soft grayish green 
in which the pattern is composed of pale rose, 
tan, and possibly a thin line of pale blue. I 
would prefer to use the rosewood sofa, rather 
than to have costly built-in seats in a rented 
house. Do not think of dyeing the draperies, as 
silky fabrics so treated seldom or never are satis- 
factory. 


A. D. P.—Have the walls of the little north 
room done in two-toned yellow paper, the ceiling 
and woodwork in ivory paint, and use either an 
olive-green or a red-brown rug or carpet on the 
floor. Clean off the old varnish of the walnut 
set and rub it well with some good furniture wax 
polish. Have cretonne covers for the bed, se- 
lecting something in cream and yellow pattern. 
Finish with ball fringe in which these two colors 
are mingled, and have the pillow-covers made in 
the same way. Or, if you feel disposed to spend 
more than this color scheme would involve, se- 
lect pretty yellow undercovers for the bed, pil- 
lows, and dressing-table, and make embroidered 
covers for them. Use yellow-bordered towels in 
this room, and yellow-patterned china or pure 
white, and you will have a very pretty guest- 
chamber. Ruffled muslin curtains at the windows 
would add to the daintiness. They should be 
tied back with yellow ribbon, and come to the 
sill only. If you wish to add a shirt-waist box, 
select one with a matting cover, or cover it in 
material to correspond with the bed. 
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One jar is the equivalent of from two to four jars of the cheaper 
brands, in strength and goodness — that’s it. 


With French and other salad dressings Asparox gives 


a rich, piquant flavor that cannot be obtained any other 
ky chi O x way. As a hot weather relish and for seasoning it is 
appetizing, delicious, and tempting. 


Asparox served with cream or milk and hot water 
(Extract of Beef and Asparagus) makes a Creme Bouillon that is at once the envy and 
}——_— Eee admiration of all good housekeepers. Why not try it? 


Solid by All Grocers 


Armour & Company Chicago 
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THE ETIQUETTE OF THE CAR 


BY KATE UPSON CLARK 


[* is sometimes thoyght by inexperienced 
mothers that their children will know how 
to conduct themselves with propriety. under 
new circumstances, without any special previous 
instruction. Such optimistic mothers are usual- 
ly disappointed. As we grow older, most of us 
are inclined to believe that nobody can do any- 
thing, no matter how simple, without explicit 
preparation beforehand. Our greatest American 
philosopher has said that there is a best way of 
doing everything, even so small a matter as boil- 
ing an egg. A mastery of these best ways con- 
stitutes civilization. There is a best way of be- 
having in a car, but as yet comparatively few 
people have mastered the art. 

The car, as we know it, is emphatically a mod- 
ern institution. Steam-cars did not “come in” 
until the forties, and travelling in them did not 
become really common until the sixties. The 
street-car is of even more recent date. The vast 
expansion in the building of trolley and cable 
lines, and the extension of the transfer system 
into general use, are, as it were, of yesterday. 
Now a large part of our population spend hours 
of every week, even of every day, in cars. The 
behavior of the other passengers on these cars, 
and especially the behavior, as well as the effi- 
ciency, of the conductors and motofmen, serious- 
ly affect the happiness and even the health of 
nearly all of us. And yet few of us ever in- 
struct our families concerning their conduct 
while on these cars, and fewer still take a hand 
in perfecting those lordly and. almost irresponsi- 
ble despots, the conductor and motorman. This 
latter is because direct appeal to them is ordi- 
narily useless, or worse. They’ can be instructed 
only by means of personal letters or visits to 
the managers of the road. Letters and inter- 
views take time and trouble, and not many of us 
are able or willing to give them. But every 
man or woman who sees misbehavior on the 
part of a conductor or motorman, and does not 
take the man’s number and demand that the 
offender shall be reproved or punished, is guilty 
of a bad sin of omission. To send a letter or 
to go and see an official of the road is absolutely 
the only way of remedying such a difficulty. 
The person who fails to do one of ‘these two 
things neglects a public duty and blocks public 
progress. The letter should never be stormy or 
even cross. It may be brief, but it should be 
clear and pointed. 

On the side of the passenger, it should be re- 
membered that, just as soon as he mounts a 
car, he becomes responsible not only for his 
own fare, but, to a certain extent, for the com- 
fort of his fellows. Who has not seen innocent 
people compelled to stand for long distances be- 
cause several either lazy or unthinking pas- 
sengers would not move along and make room? 
Sometimes a man persists in sitting obliquely, 
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thus taking up considerably more space than he 
needs, and what numbers of women still fail 
to thank gentlemen who give up seats to them, 
at the expense of discomfort or even suffering! 

It is wrong for some men to give up their 
seats to anybody, except old women or wom- 
en carrying babies. If certain men, who ride 
back and forth at the most crowded times every 
day, should give up their seats on every trip, 
it would add incaleulably to the daily drain 
upon their strength. When their business 
obliges them to stand during a large part of 
every day, this drain becomes intolerable and 
unjustifiable. The women to whom these val- 
uable seats are given up are likely to be but 
transient travellers, who can usually remain 
seated during a large part of every day. Each 
man should be the judge of the propriety of giv- 
ing up his seat, and no man should be con- 
demned because he remains in it. 

Conductors should be explicitly taught how to 
address their passengers, and certain formule 
in the way of answers to common questions 
should be impressed upon them. Most of them are 
naturally ignorant of the usages of polite so- 
ciety, and up to this time few railroad-managers 
seem to have observed, or at least to have sup- 
plied, this lack, though the information which 
would be needed is small in quantity, and could 
be imparted in half an hour to a man of or- 
dinary intelligence. For instance, conductors 
should say “Madam,” instead of “Lady,” and 
should answer civilly every civil inquiry, however 
silly or unnecessary it may appear to their supe- 
rior minds. Every car should be supplied with 
a thermometer, and the conductor should be 
obliged to regulate the temperature accordingly. 
This is done quite generally in the steam-cars, 
but it has not yet penetrated to the electric and 
cable cars. When it becomes possible to keep 
the temperature of the car at an equable point, 
the comfort and health of the travelling public 
will be incaleulably benefited. 

Sometimes the machinery of cars, especially 
of cable-cars, necessitates violent and dangerous 
jerks in starting or stopping, but in most cases 
these might be avoided by care and skill on the 
part of the motorman. enever one runs his 
car roughly he should be reported. 

A good-sized volume might be written on the 
subject of the mutual responsibilities of car- 
riders and car-managers; but these brief hints 
may open the eyes of some whose thoughts have 
not before been directed to the matter, to its 
magnitude and importance. Until the balloon 
arrives, most of us expect to pass a large share 
of our time in cars. Let us see to it that, so 
far as our efforts can secure it, the best pos- 
sible code of behavior shall be arranged and ad- 
hered to on the part of both the carriers and 
the carried. 
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Waterman’s 


Talking 
Pen 
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Co. 


12. Golden Lane “Sle 6 Ruete Hanovre 


LONDON. NEW YORK. PARIS. 











“THE STAR” 


“Free from the care which weari d , 
Asbestos Pad for Dining Tables ies aoe hour herseed its ones” 


“* AMERICA’S 
SUMMER 
RESORTS.” 


This is one of the most complete 
publications of its kind, and will 
assist those who are wondering 
where they will go to spend their 
vacation this summer. 

It contains a valuable map, in addi- 
tion to much interesting information 
regarding resorts on or reached bythe 

















Tt only practical protection to the most highly polished surface 
against i _ from moisture and hot dishes. 

Fasy to hand MADE TO FOLD to convenient size to lay away A copy will be sent free, upon receipt of atwo- 

drawer when notin use. Made of specially prepared asbestos, cov- | cent stamp, by Geor, H. Daniels, General Pas- 


ered with double-faced Cotton Flannel to make it soft and noiseless. : 
Sete to order for any size table. leaves for extension if required. Rallesad’ Gand C cw ng me ae 


Chafing-dish, and Platter Mats of same material for tables 
when fon deat is not used—round, square or oblong, 5 to 18 inches in size. 


Write for descriptive booklet. 


L. W. KERNEY, 248 W. 62d Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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iA Blessing to Womankind ——s 


Because it clasps and unclasps easily, and yet 
stays clasped until intentionally released. Each 
part of the ‘‘ Wire Ball” is a strong, lasting 
spring. Not a thin sheet-metal snap to give out 
by frictional wear. The 


WIRE BALL 


(TRADE-MARK) 


Snap Fastener 


is used by leading dress- 
makers. Mr. E.,- 
Chapman, Ladies’ Tai- 
lor and Dressmaker, of 
Boston, says: ‘‘I have 
used the Wire Ball Fastener for two seasons and 
consider it the best on the market.” 

The ‘‘ Wire Ball” is quickly sewed to the dress 
and does not cut the thread. The ordinary strain 
of dress wear cannot unclasp it. It is 


“The Snap that Holds” 


The trade supplied by Dieckerhoff, Raffloer & 
Co., 364 Broadway, New York. Price, ro cts. per 
dozen at your dealer's. If he hasn't them, send us 
his name and three two-cent stamps for a sample 
card of one dozen perfect garment fasteners. 

Address Wire Ball Fastener Co. 

Dept. G, 74 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 
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WARE OF REAUTY” 
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oe we || ROZANE 


rest. Folds 9x 20x 20 inches, weighs 


11 Ibs., will hold child of six years, and 
tested to 150 Ibs. ’vite for booklet. 
Gwathmey Mfg. Co., Dept. B, 


2405-9 Fulten &t., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Staliman’s Dresser Trunk 


y to get at everything without 
' disturbing anything. No fatigue 
in packing and unpacking Light, other art pottery. 

rawers. e e 
snuch’and costs no more than a It imparts the crowning touch of 


Sconget sroukt made, in smail ornamentation—gives added ‘‘tone”’ 


room serves as chiffonier, C.O.D. and “‘atmosphere”’ to the most 


with privilege of examination. L : 
2o, stamp for Catalog. beautifully furnished apartment— 

. a : . 
sateen she sm ei lends itself ideally to any scheme 


of decoration. 


CARLSON-HART MUSIC FILE Med Fis Sg many pieces for 


Holds more than 200 
pieces of Sheet Music all 
alphabetically indexed 














for charm, richness, graceful design 
and exquisite coloring surpasses all 























This trade mark 
proves the genuine. 











like a letter file. Most Our booklet, ‘“The 3 ad 

convenient device yet in- Story of Rozane AO 

vented. Saves time, saves Ware, tells how 

mutilating the music. this beautiful ware ee 
Made in Walnut, Ma- is produced. Hand- E 
hogany and Quartered somely illustrated. 
{ Oak, highly finished. Mailed free. 
} Sent anywhere by express, prepaid, upon re- , 
é ceipt of $3.50. Returnable if not satisfactory. THE pay PoTTERY COMPANY 
AGENTS WANTED \ ANESVILLE, OHIO 














CARLSON, HART & CO., 1027 Wells St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Handy Home at World's Fair 


Comfort and Conveniences with Sightseeing 
for Guests of The Inside Inn 
on the Fair Grounds. 


Comfort without the Fear of Extortion. 


Every moment from the opening of the 
World’s Fair early in the morning until its 
close, late at night, may be devoted to profit- 
able sightseeing, with occasional rests inter- 
vening, by visitors who make their home 
inside the World’s Fair grounds at The 
Inside Inn. 

Many persons expect to see the great spec- 
tacle in the brief space of a few days or 
weeks, but the opportunity will not be 
afforded them to witness half the wonders 
of the Exposition unless they utilize their 
time to the best possible advantage. For 
this reason there has been provided on the 
grounds hotel accommodations, where the 
guest may remain on the scene. 

The Inside Inn contains 2,257 rooms and 
is on the most sightly and the coolest spot 
inside the Exposition. Here the visitor may 
tarry until he has seen the Exposition com- 
pletely without leaving the grounds. All 
the wonders that nations have brought 
together lie just without his window, and 
about him are all the comforts of home. 


The tour of sightseeing may begin with the | 


awakening of the Exposition in early morn- 
ing and not close until the mantle of slum- 
ber has fallen, late at night. 

These conveniences are especially valua- 
ble to aged persons and children, for the pri- 
vate apartments are always near at hand 
during the day, and intervals of rest thus 
taken will make the visit more enjoyable. 
There are none of the discomforts of street 
traffic to and from the grounds to be con- 
tended with, and all contact with the crowds 
is avoided. 

The Inside Inn is on the Plateau of States. 
The Intramural Railway, which touches 
every part of the Exposition grounds, passes 
its doors. From Union Station it is 
reached by direct car lines. It overlooks 
all of the Exposition and will be made the 
favorite headquarters for many prominent 
persons during the World’s Fair. Rates 
are from $1.50 per day up, European plan, 
and $3.00 per day up, American plan, 
including admission to the grounds. 
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How often do you hear a piano that— 
like the Packard—is brilliant yet full 
of feeling? The tone of the 


Little Grand 


reveals surprising beauty. The music of 
a fine concert grand encased small enough 


for the average home. 


and full info ion on request. Our special 
offer makes it practicable for you to own a Packard, 


The Packard Company, Dept. I, Fort Wayne, Ind, 











New Conceptions 
in Science 
By CARL SNYDER 


HIS is not a dry and arid treatise, 
unintelligible to the general 
reader, but a clear, compre- 

hensive exposition of the results of 
latter-day scientific research and dis- 
covery. The underlying romance of 
science and scientific method has never 
been more convincingly set forth than 
by Mr Snyder. The book will be 
nothing short of a revelation to the 
average layman, while of abiding value 
to the scientific student. 


Illustrated. Cloth, $2.00 net 
(postage extra) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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GOING 
AWAY FOR 
THE SUMMER? 


Then don’t forget to carry a liberal 

supply of the best writing papers. 

The discomfort of using the ordinary 
grades can do much to mar a summer 
outing. 

“ The letter home” will be a pleasure, 
not a task, if you write it on 


EATON-HURLBUT'S PAPERS 


They come in a multitude of hand- 
aro styles, many of them moderate 


priced. 
Ask your own dealer. Then, if 
he hasn't them, write us. 


EATON-HURLBUT PAPER CO. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 





Learn to knit 


ererel.s of 
old 


dealer Or by 


Send for Columbia 
Yarns Worth $1 


ISc by your 


but for 
us to 


advertise Columbia Yarns. 
Mfrs 


Columbia Yarns, Philadelphia 


The Gates of Chance 


By van TASSEL SUTPHEN 


Author of ‘‘ The Cardinal's Rose’’ 


The strange adventures of two young men of Bo- 
hemian tendencies. The scene is New York City of 
the present, but the intricacies of plot and atmosphere 
of mystery give to the book a flavor of Oriental tales 
of enchantment. Illustrated, Cloth, $1.50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK CITY 















Two Heads 











BETTER ONE 


Ghe NEW DOUBLE HEAD TACK 


is rapidly cuppinatiog the old-fashioned kind. Made of best 
Swedes tron with heads that never break off, it is ensy te 
drive, ensy te draw. You do not have to cut holes in your 
carpet to get the claw of your puller under the tack head. 


SAVES CARPETS, TIME AND TEMPER 


As the tack is neither mutilated in driving or pulling it is prac- 
tically indestructible, aud can be used over and over again. 


Cheaper than Ordinary Tacks because they Last Longer 


A child can pull the tacks while the older ones are doin 

more important work. Heads are warranted never to pull off, 
You are never compelled to draw headless tacks with pliers. 
Put up in sc and soc packages. At grocers, hardware antl dost. 
stores. Fully patented. There is no substitute. If not at the 
store send your dealer's name and sc for package. 


Pritchard Mfg. Co., 185 Main St. W., Rochester, N. Y. 


Novelty makers to the American people. 


PRATT INSTITUT 
Department of Domestic Art. 


DAY AND EVENING COURSES IN 


Sewing, Dressmaking, Millinery 
Costume Design and Embroidery 
Normal Course for teaching. Technical Courses 
for professional or home use. 
Year opens September 26. Full particulars sent 
upon application to 


FREDERIC B. PRATT, Secretary 


PRACTICAL GOLF 


By WALTER J. TRAVIS 
Amateur Golf Champion cf the U. S. 
Profusely Illustrated from Photographs. Crown 8vo, 200 
pages, $2.00 ue? (postage extra) 








HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 








<@#\ unless submitted exactly according to the conditions 
cents, or of us. If, after reading our offer, you feel 

@J will pay you Ten Dollars if you will send one of the 
June to October to some friend who will write a 

This $10,600 story contest Closes October 12. Address 


The Shortstory Publishing Company, 
134 High St., BOSTON, MASS. 





Is Your Head Turning Out Dollars? 


Convert your brain into a money mine by extracting a clever story. THE BLACK CAT will pay $10,600 in sums of 
$100 to $1,500 for original short stories. Name or fame of writer counts for nothin considered 





with us. Ne stery will be 
printed in Te Black Cat. Of newsdealers, five 
that your life doesn’t contain a tale worth telling we 
Story coupons published in THE BLACK CAT from 
prize-winning story. 


Py 


= 


Let us send you names and addresses of hun- 
dreds who have won fame and fortune by 
writing for THE BLACK CAT. 
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I have a 


“ Trim 9 
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The 
Steel 


Frame 
Defies the 
Wind and the 
Weather 


Only 
STEEL 
Frame on the 
Market 





Look for the Name 


“Trimfi”” 


on the frame 








FREE 


An interesting booklet, ‘‘ The Life of the Umbrella,” will be cent on re- 


quest. Look for the trade-mark “ Trimpil ** on your next purchase, 
MANUFACTURED BY 


NEWARK RIVET WORKS, 264 Lafayette Street, NEWARK, N. J. 


The life of an umbrella depends on the 
strength of the framework. No matter if the 
covering is the finest, costliest silk or the stout- 
est cotton, if the ribs are not properly con- 
structed of Best Material the disasters 
portrayed above may be anticipated. 

If you would have an umbrella that will 
stand repeated coverings, see that your next 


framework is a 
a6 . @ #e. 


It is made of best crucible steel, properly tempcred, care- 
fully coated to prevent corrosion. A hardened rod which 
will not bend or break, put together with phosphor bronze 
wire. Automatic bulb runner. This frame is guaranteed 
and is used by all reputable Umbrella Manufacturers. 
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The lightest dress shield made. Is 35 per cent lighter 
and wears twice as long as any other light weight shield. 


The Best Shirt Waist Shield Made. 


Absolutely unaffected by any 
ternperature, and can be washed and‘ironed with a hot 
iron like ordinary fabrics. At all 
ple pair by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
CANFIELD RUBBER CO, 78) Broadway. MY 










degree of moisture or 








Books for Children 


ByYGERTRUDE SMITH 
The Stories of Peter and Ellen 


These stories tell all about the jolliest, happiest 
little brother and sister you ever knew. They 
have a pet pony and a monkey all their own, 
and make mud-pies, and they know all about 
fairies and such things. You ought to get 
acquainted with them. 

Illustrated with 15 full pages in color by E. Mars and 


M. H. Squire. Square 8vo, richly ornamented 
cloth, $1.30 net (postage extra). 


The Lovable Tales 


of Janey and Josey and Joe 


This very pretty book, which is uniform with 
The Stories of Peter and Ellen, contains the 
nicest little stories imaginable about Janey, 
a sweet, unselfish child, her sister Josey, and 
her brother Joe, written in this author’s original 
and most pleasant manner. 


16 full-page colored pictures by Mars and Squire. Cover 
design in colors. Square 8vo, cloth, $1.30 net. 


The Roggie and Reggie Stories 


Capital little stories for children from three 
to seven years. Roggie and Reggie are two 
little boys. full of pranks and fun, who have 
some jolly times together. 

Illustrated with 16° full-page colored pictures by Mars and 
Squire, pictorial cover design in colors. Extra large 
type on durable paper. Square 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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PabstExtractis 
The Onginal 
Malt Tonic 


The original is always the 
best—for no man would imitate 
an inferior article—and no man 
wants the imitation when he can 
get the original, even though it 
is offered at a lower price—a 
price that stamps its 


inferiority. 


stExire 


The “BEST” Tonic, is 
the concentrated strength (/ 
and life of the barley- 
grain, a food that has no equal 
in all the world for nutritive 
and restorative powers. With 
the extract of malt, is blended 
the juice of the hop. blossom, 
the ‘mildest, gentlest and most 
soothing of Nature’s sedatives. 
It feeds and calms the starved and 
fretted nerves by bringing nat- 
ural restful sleep. It builds up 
the worn-out body and revivifies 
the wearied brain. At all 
druggists. 









Write for booklet. Pabst Extract Dept., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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It is Easy 
to make the daintiest of delicious 
desserts with this famous new 


Minute 
Jella-Crysta 


for it is all prepared, 
ready to add hot water 
and set to cool. 


7. exquisite, beautiful 
flavors—Orange, Lemon, 
Strawberry, Raspberry, 
Pistachio, Chocolate and 
Wild Cherry. 


Send 10 cents in stamps and get a 
full-sized pkge. of Minute Jella- 
Crysta and the celebrated “ Minute 
Man” Cook Book (alone worth 10c.). 


Address Dept. H, 


WHITMAN GROCERY CO. 
Orange, Mass. 

Mfrs. also of MINUTE Tapioca, MINUTE 

Gelatine, and MINUTE Malta-Coffeena 





Do You Know Tea? 


If you’re a tea drinker, of course you want good 
tea. Are you willing to pay a dollar a pound for 
tea, for which ordinarily you would have to pay 
$1.50? Then write to us. 


We Have It 


This is simply a plain business proposition of 
expert tea growers to intelligent tea drinkers. 
We purpose to give you an exceptionally good 
article at a remarkably low price—not for a single 
sale, but we want you to be our regular customer. 


A Dollar Will Do 


forastart. Shall we send you a pound package of 

Matsuri Blend? Enclose a one dollar bill or pustal 

order. Express charges prepaid to any point. 
References: Any bank in Rochester 


THE MATSURI TEA COMPANY 
Importers 
Order Room 3, 25 Exchange Street 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


























Do Box Party is 
complete without a box of 


Chocolates 
and Confections 
Sold eberywhere. 
4, Instantaneous Chocolate 


made instantly with boiling milk. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
1816 Chestaut St., Philadelphia. 
Estabuushed 





A Creole Cook-Book 


“COOKING IN OLD CREOLE DAYS” 


By CELESTINE EUSTIS 
ay 


This book gives recipes for all of the 
famous old Creole dishes, many of them 
having never before appeared in print. 
Explicit but clear directions are given 
for their preparation. The book includes 
as well a number of quaint old Creole 
songs in praise of famous dishes. The 
recipes are also given in French, Charm- 
ingly illustrated. 


Decorative Paper Sides, Cloth Back 
$1.50 
% 


CUmprint of R. H. RUSSELL) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N. Y. 
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Yacht Cl 


Salad Dressing 


can be used in more than a hundred ways in the making of salads, sand- 
wiches and sauces, and with fresh vegetables, cold meats, fish, hash, 
baked beans, and similar dishes. Yacht Club Salad Dressing is so deli- 
cious it can be eaten on bread alone. It adds a most taking zest, an appe- 
tizing relish, an unequalled flavor to all it accompanies. 


“Table Helps for Housewife and Hostess” Sent Free 


This splendid recipe book, by Mrs. Janet McKenzie Hill of the Boston Cook- 
ing School Magazine, tells about the hundred ways. Simply send us your 
grocer’s name and address and you will receive it. 


Tildesley & Co., 249 Lake St., Chicago, Ill, 


‘ANT-SUGAR 


Dstoes Away Ants 


Pleasant und Harmless to Use 
Postpaid for asc. or at Druggists 


THE BRISTOL DRUG CO., 95 Main St., Ansonia, Conn. 


REVISED EDITION : 


Fly-Rods and Fly=Tackle |. 


Suggestions as to their Manufacture and Use 
By H. P,. WELLS 


Author of “ The American Salmon- Fisherman” 
lif d with Diagrams. Ornamented Cloth, $1.75 net (postage extra) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


HANG UP 


YOUR 


BROOM 


WITH 


BEILER’S 
Broom Holder —_ 


Every housekeeper needs TWO, one for 
the broom, one for another broom, and ~~ 
one for the feather duster. Buy them of 
your Hardware dealer or send 15 cents 
(which includes postage) for one to —_ 


A. T. WELLS, BROCKPORT, N.Y. 


Agents wanted everywhere. 
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Gage’s 


“yal Hair Specific 


Chicago, 
1893, and the 
Only Medal and Di- 
ploma of Honor grant- 
ed to any Hair Remedy. 
Also a great number of 
autograph endorsements 
from such distinguished 
‘ as Ex - Senator 
Mich., . 
Fair, 1893; Gen. J. W 
Clair, National Com. from 
West Va.; Adelina Patti; 
Modjeska; Mrs. Potter 
Palmer; Mrs. Gov. J. P 
Altgeld, of Illinois; and 
scores of others. 


This remarkable Remedy 
is guaranteed (1) To stop hair falling a¢ once ; (2) To pro- 
duce a fine, healthy, permanent growth over the entire head; 
(8) To restore the rich, dark, youthful color to faded and gray 
hair; (4) To cure all humors of the scalp, including itching and 
dandruff; (5) It is not oily or sticky, keeps the hair fluffy, and 

not interfere with frizzing; (6) It contains no dye. 

If you will send us a few fairs from your combings (the 
entire hair, root and all), we will make a careful microscopic 
examination and report results to you, gratis. 

Price, extra large bottles, $2.00; ordinary size, $1.00. Three double- 
size $2.00 bottles for $5. express charges prepaid by us. 

Sold by JOHN WANAMAKER, New York and Philadelphia; and 
R. H. MACY & Co., New York. Send @cent stamp for full informa- 
tion, sealed. 

All mail orders should be sent direct to us. The market is flooded with 
worthless imitations, and even the most careful druggists are frequently 
deceived. By sending your order direct to us, you are absolutely sure of 
getting genuine and fresh goods, personal advice, and a guarantee of 
actual results. We prepay all express charges and give individual advice 
in each case. We pay all Dutiesto Foreign Countries. Address 


Gage Drug & Ghemical Go., NEW YORK CITY 





Druggists must send orders direct taus, We do not sell through Jobbers. 








CAN YOU HEAR? 


absolutely deaf 15 years, expert Lip Reader; more oral pupils 
off than can accept; will teach hard of hearing persons most accurate 
and inexpensive method; by mail, Bank and other references. Address 


“Lip Reader,” P. O. Drawer 2618, Boston, Mass. 


RHEUMATISM 


Cured by Absorption 


Summer Heat Opens the Pores, facilitating 
absorption of impurities through the 
sweat ducts by Magic Foot Drafts 


A Dollar’s Worth FREE 
On approval to any sufferer. Write 
Summer is the rheumatic’s opportunity to 
cleanse his system of rheumatic poisons. The 
pores- open wide, the blood is active and eager 
to cast off its impurities, especially through the 
feet. The largest pores of the body are in the 
soles of the feet, which are also great nerve and 
vascular centers, and they are the natural gate- 
way-for expelling rheumatism from every part 
of the body. Magic Foot Drafts, the great dis- 
covery for taking advantage of Nature’s own 
plan, draw out and absorb the acid poisons from 
the blood through these great pores. 
TROE MARE They are worn without 
—— inconvenience, and their 
record for curing rheu- 
matism, either chronic 
or acute, no matter in 
what part of the body, 
is simply phenomenal. They are so sure tocure that 
the makers send them free on approval to every 
sufferer they can hear of. Send in your name. 
Return mail will bring you a pair of the celebrated 
Drafts. Try them. If you are satisfied with the 
benefit received, send us One Dollar. If not, you 
pay nothing. -You decide. .Don’t delay. Book- 
let for rheumatics also sent free. Magic Foot 
Draft Co., 833 M, Oliver Bldg., Jackson, Mich. 


1877 FOR 27 YEAFS 1904 


WE HAVE SUCCESSFULLY TREATED 


CANCER 


WITHOUT THE USE OF THE KNIFE 
The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium 


is the largest private institution in the world, and the ONLY 
one where Cancer and Tumors are permanently cured. It is 
owned and conducted by a reguiar graduate. A// physicians of 
standing are cordially invited to come and make a personal 
investigation. They will be entertained as our guests. Upon 
receipt of a description of any case of Cancer or Tumor, we will 
mail at our expense the most valuable information ever pub- 
lished on this subject,and will tell you why the knife fails to 
cure, and why the X-ray, Radium or any other lighc treat- 
ment can never be successful, and all forms of so-called home 
treatments are worthless. Address 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, 


North Adams, Mass. 





The Bazar ranks high inthe list of publications. 





—The Pioneer Press. 
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mail. 











A WOMAN IS ONLY AS OLD AS SHE LOOKS 


and if she wishes she can stay the ravages of age indefinitely. 


Mme. -S. E. Givens’ Famous Toilet Cream 


is entirely different from other creams; it is a very cooling SUMMER cream, and is 
soothing, cooling and refreshing; it is applied with a damp sponge, and by 

wiping off while damp it removes all the dust and dirt from the face, leaving a pretty, 

cok, dull finiah, making the use of Powders or Lotions unnecessary. 

it is superb, helps to smooth out the wrinkles and is healing. 

Mme. 8. E. Givens’ Tellet Cream for Sunburn is invaluable. 
before bathing will prevent sunburn. 
Atlantic City use for sunburn, 
Price 25 and 50, cents. 


Madame Givens’ Toilet Co., Dept. B, Easton, Pa. 


For sale by'R. H. Macy & Co. All department stores and druggists in the United States. 


Asa Flesh Food 


If applied lightly 
It is the cream the entire Life Saving Corps at 

Never go to the seashore without it. Have a jar sent by 
Agents can double their money. 
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Covlene, 


Just a caress of this medicated toilet delight 
is all that is needed to end the annoyance of 
excessive perspiration. No more odor; no 
more wilted linen ; no more ruined gowns. 
Lightly bathe the parts affected—neck, 
forehead, armpits, hands or feet— 
that’s all! Nature will do the rest. 
COOLENE is the physician's cure for 
excessive perspiration. Absolutely 

safe. Noodor. No grease. Does 

not stain nor stick. Dries immedi- 

ately. If your druggist does not 

handle COOLENE send 50c. for 

full size bottle, in plain wrap- 


per postage prepaid. 


Write for free copy of 

FREE the COOLENE booklet, 
that explains excessive perspi- 
ration and tells how to cure it, 


COOLENE COMPANY, 


503 Washington Arcade, 
Detroit, Mich. 








Kirs.Winslow's * 
Soothing 74s 


of mothers for their 
children while CUTTING 

TEETH with perfect suc- 

cess. It soothes the child, 

softens the gums, reduces 

inflammation, allays all pain, cures wind 
colic, is very pleasant to the taste, and 

@ is the best remedy for diarrhea. Sold 
@ y druggists in every part of the world. 
@ Price, TWENTY-FIVE CENTS a Bottle 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. WINSLOW’s 
SOOTHING SYRUP and take noother kind, 


as mothers will find itthe Best Medicine 
to use during the teething period. 
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' ROUGH 
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Will make and keep it 
SOFT and BEAUTIFUL ? 


In constant use for a third of a century! Your druggist should 
we it; if not, write for sample bottle, free. ould also 
like your druggist’s name and address. 


1. J. BLOOD, PROP. 
6 Berkeley Avenue, NEW LONDON, CONN. 












~ Darken Your Gray Hair 


ousy's OZARK HERBS restore gray, 
streaked or faded hair to ite natural color, 
beauty and softness. Prevents the bair from 
falling out, promotes its growth, cdres'and 
prevents dandrvuff, and gives the hair a soft, 
glossy and healthy x. arance. fT WILL 
NOT STAIN THE LP, is not sticky or 
dirty ,containsno sugarof lead ,nitrate silver, 
copperas, or poisons of any kind, but is com- 
pecee of roots, herbs, barks ers. 
MAKES ‘ONE PINT, It will 

roduce the most luxuriant tresses from dry, coarse and wi 

air, and bring back the color it originally was before it tarn 
gray. Full size package sent by mail, postpaid, for 25 cents. 
OZARK HERB CO., Block 37, St. Louis, Mo. 


If you are too stout write to Mrs. A, 
L. Stockham, 18 EK. Park Row, New 
York, N. Y., for her new book. tellin 
how to REDUCE YOUR WEIGHT 
POUNDS A WEEK. Purely venstents 
and harmless. Endorsed by phy 
Book mailed FREE in plain sealed 










































A fresh, clear complexion is Nat- 
ure’s greatest gift to~ beauty —it 
should be jealously guarded. 


Lablache Face Powder 


preserves and restores its freshness 
and charm, making it smooth and 
lovely.. It prevents andi cures: sun- 
burn or other discomforts caused by 
the heat and dust of summer; cooling 
and healing the tender, inflamed skin. 
It is dangerous to accept substitutes 
genuine Lablache has signature of Ren. Levy in red on la 

of box. Accept no other, Flesh, white, sink, cream tints. 
a box, or by mail. 



















. 50c. 
BEN. LEVY & CO 
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CULTIVATE YOUR HAIR 


Bright’s Disease and 
Diabetes Cured. 


Under the Aus of the Cincinnati Even- 
ing Post Five Test Cases Were Se- 
lected and Treated Publicly 
by Dr. Irvine K. Mott 
Free of Charge. 


A University Chemist Acting as Referee. 








Irvine K. Mott, M.D., of Cincinnati, Ohio, well 
and favorably known in that city as a learned 
physician, a graduate of the Cincinnati Pulte 

Medical College and of the 
London (Eng.) Hospitals, has 
discovered a remedy to suc- 
cessfully treat Bright’s Dis- 
ease, Diabetes and other kid- 
ney troubles, either in their 
first, intermediate or last 
stages. Dr. Mott says: “My 
method arrests the disease, 
even though it has destroyed 
most of the kidneys, and preserves intact that 
portion not yet destroyed. The medicines I use 
neutralize the poisons that form a toxine that 
destroy the cell in the tubes in the kidneys.” 

The Evening Post, one of the leading daily 
papers of Cincinnati, Ohio, hearing of Dr. Mott's 
success, asked if he would be willing to give a 
public test to demonstrate his faith in his treat- 
ment and prove its merits by treating five per- 
sons suffering from Bright’s Disease and Dia- 
betes, free of charge, the Post to select the cases 
and the examination to be in the medical de- 
partment of a prominent University. 

Dr. Mott accepted the conditions, and twelve 
persons were selected. After a most critical chem- 
ical analysis and microscopic examination had 
been made in the University laboratory, five out 
of the twelve were dusted tapout: the Professor 
making the examination remarking, ‘I should 
say they are all fatal cases." These cases were 
placed under Dr. Mott’s care and reports pub- 
lished each week in the Post. In three months all 


were Soaarees by Dr Mott as cured, the final | 


examination being made at the University. The 
persons treated regained their normal weight, 
strength, and appetite, and were able to resume 
their usual work. Any one desiring to read the 
details of this public test can obtain copies of the 
paper by writing to Dr. Mott for them. 

his public demonstration gave Dr. Mott an 
international reputation that has brought him 
into correspondence with people all over the 
world, and several noted Europeans are num- 
bered among those who have taken his treat- 
ment and been cured, as treatment can be ad- 
ministered effectively by mail. 

The Doctor will correspond with those who are 
suffering with Bright's ese Diabetes or any 
kidney trouble whatever, and will be pleased to 
gre his expert opinion free to those who will send 

im a description of theirsymptoms. An essay 
which the Doctor has prepared about kidney 
troubles, and describing his new method of treat- 
ment, will also be mailed by him. Correspondence 
for this purpose should be addressed to IRVINE 
K.MOTT,M.D.,122 Mitchell Bidg.,Cincinnati,O. 
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An ideal combination—hair tonic and shampoo— 
acts directly on the roots, prevents it falling out, 
at the same time removing dandruff and all other 
impurities from the scalp. 

It gives the hair the airy, fluffy appearance that 
is so fashionable; is cool, refreshing, and soothing 
to the scalp. 

Your hair will always be in good condition if 
you use ATHENIENNE. 

Get ATHENIENNE from your druggist. $1.00 
for a large bottle. Don’t take anything else. If 
he don't keep it, order from me. 


M. LEEB, Hair Specialist, nota eneD 
57 W. 24th St., near 6th Ave., New York, N. Y. 























A ED CURED yee J 


BE YOUR OWN CHIROPODIST. 

We have a handsome 20-page illustrated booklet on “How to Have 
Easy, Healthy, Shapely Feet,” which we will mail to any address for a 
ac. stamp. Bunions © AN be cured. The booklet tells you how to do it 
in your own home without cutting and without the slightest inconvemence, 
It also tells about the prevention and removal of corns, ingrowing toe- 
nails, and the treatment of all kinds of foot troubles. Agents wa 


rOoOT REMEDY CO., 1806 8. Lawndale Ave., Chicage 


Wild Life of 
Orchard and Field 


By ERNEST INGERSOLL 


New Edition, with many New Photographs 
$1.40 net (postage extra) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 


$3.0 SILK ELASTIC STOCKING 
y 


WRITE FOR PAMPHLET 
Trusses, Abdominal Supporters, Ete. 
F LAVELL’S, 1005 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Removed by the new principle De MIRACLE, the only method 
indorsed by physicians, surgeons, dermatologists, medical journals 
and prominent magazines. 

Booklet and testimonials sent free, sealed in plain envelope. 

De MIRACLE mailed, sealed in plain wrapper, on i 


$1.00. Y back without 1 ed tape) if it’ is 
our money back wi question (no r if it fails 
to do all that is claimed for it. 


De MIRACLE CHEMICAL CO., 1913 Park Ave., N.Y. 




















